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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


}N spite of many rival attractions in merry 
Maytime in Washington, Amos ’n’ Andy re- 
main “topliners.” Even Will Rogers has taken 
his seat in the shadows with the veterans in 
the bleachers. Senators and Congressmen 
and even members of the Cabinet find it diffi- 
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cult to hold the center of the stage on the 
radio or otherwise when Amos ’n’ Andy are 
on. When they called to pay respects at the 
White House and had their picture “took,” 
the President of the Fresh Air Taxicab Com- 
pany, “Andy” insisted on standing on the step to equalize 
the physical height of the officers of the Company “Incor- 
pulated.” Registered as Freeman F. Gosden, alias Amos, 
and Charles J. Correll—Andy, they attracted more atten- 
tion about the hotel and on the streets than some senators 
think they are receiving as they pace Peacock Alley after 
breaking into the news with some wisecrack challenge 
or defiance that enlivens the proceedings of hearings and 
the drone of debates on the 
floor of the Congress. : 
* * * 
HE International Adver- 
I tising Association will 
hold its annual meeting 
for the first time in Washing- 
ton. The conventions of the or- 
ganization have been held in 
nearly all the large cities in 
every section of the country, to 
say nothing of the convention 
in London and in Berlin last 
year. The Committee feel that 
this year will demonstrate that 
Washington is the one perman- 
ent convention city of the coun- 
try, enabling delegates to come 
in closer touch with the gov- 
erning power of the nation. 
President Hoover, Senator Bor- 
ah and Senator Pat Harrison 
will be the headliner speakers 
at various sessions. The pro- 
gram is one of unusual interest 
and it would seem covers about 
every phase of exploitation. 
There is a feeling among the ad- 
vertising men that Washington 
should be the regular annual 
meeting place. They point out 
that the fast-growing United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
owes much of its success to the 
fact that Washington is their 





Amos ’n’ Andy—left to right—in Washington on the 
steps leading to President Hoover’s Executive office 


permanent meeting place and headquarters—recognizing 
that the capital of the nation is the clearing house of all 
questions affecting the country at large. They also feel 
that with a permanent representation and constant con- 
tact with affairs at Washington the best advertising in- 
terests of the country can be conserved. 
C Potomac Park fast and furious during the early 
days of May. The Daughters of the Revolution 
came and saw a red light in the Peace Pact and con- 
quered their fears as to national defense. The President 
in mentioning the Three Power Pact and the London Con- 
ference in his welcome address was not treated so court- 
eously by the militant Daughters when it came to Resolu- 
tions and such things. There was the usual “tempest in 
the teapot” for the Daughters are descended from fighters 
and are militant to the last degree concerning anything 
that does not square with their 
traditions of loyalty and patri- 
otic citizenship. Some prom- 
inent members resigned, but 
the work will go bravely on, 
for the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution now occupy their hand- 
some new hall seating four 
thousand people, which is like- 
ly to be the meeting place of 
large and important national 
and international conferences. 
The historic Washington Con- 


ference was held in their Hall 
in 1923. 


* * * 


ONVENTIONS blossomed with the cherry trees in 











* * * 


NE of the _ picturesque 

men in Washington is 

Elie Sheets. His shop on 
Twelfth Street is a museum in 
itself, representing a collection 
of musical instruments that he 
has been making for years. 
Mr. Sheets began years ago in 
a modest way making candy. 
He hails from Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. He made good candy, 
in fact it was soon discovered 
that he made the best candy in 
Washington. Then he looked 
about for a trademark to iden- 
tify his goods, and selected the 
name “Martha Washington” 
and was the pioneer leader of 
this sort of a title for con- 
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fectionery purposes. With Elie Sheets it was something 
more than using the name of the first lady of the land. He 
made his goods as if he were actually making every box 
of his candy for the wife of a president, and the ingredi- 
ents somehow are brought together with that same care 
and loving thoughtfulness that characterize Martha 





Miss Martha Garber, daughter of Representative 
Garber of Oklahoma 


Washington, famed as the model housekeeper in Colonial 
days. The inspiration of her example goes marching on, 
not only in the making of candy, but in all the details of 
the fundamentals of housekeeping and homemaking that 
were established in the now historic domicile of Mount 
Vernon on the banks of the Potomac, a shrine for visitors 
from all parts of the world who seek to honor the memory 
of the Father of our country. 
S the daughters return from school—congressmen 
A and senators find that some attention must be given 
to the younger generation as well as to public 
business. When Congressman Milton C. Garber of Enid, 
Oklahoma received his daughter Miss Martha Garber, it 
must have recalled the days when he attended the Iowa 
University in his native state where he was a student 
thirty-seven years ago. Migrating to the Cherokee strip 
with his father and brother, the city of Garber was 
founded and here the Garber Oil Fields opened. Miss 
Martha Garber, the daughter, has taken kindly to the 
newspaper business in which her father is interested as 
publisher of the Enid Daily Eagle, one of the leading Re- 
publican papers of the state. One of his colleagues re- 
marked upon meeting the daughter in the corridors of 
the Mayflower that there were daughters of congress- 
men in these days who were preparing even in their col- 
lege days for a political career just like dear old Dad. 
ES * * 
A the sunny South, Congresswoman Ruth Bryan 
Owen met her friends at a social gathering in the 
Mayflower corridors with all the feminine grace associ- 
ated with ante-bellum days. One enthusiastic young deb- 
utante commented: “How appropriate the first woman 


* * * 


TTIRED in a becoming costume in black, suggesting 
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congressman from the South should do honor to the cos- 
tume and beauty of the belles of the old South. When I 
saw Ruth Bryan Owen alone battling for her citizen 
rights and her seat in Congress, even after receiving a 
majority of the votes in the district, I said, ‘hurrah for 
our side!’”” She won out—as women generally do—‘“and 
now I have asked Dad to make me a birthday present 
of a ‘fund’ to begin a political career instead of a ‘dower’ 
to help my fiance, Dick. I am going to run for the Legis- 
lature and make things click!’ 
1K 1% * 


ACK in the old Executive office headquarters—“duly 
B and truly repaired,” President Hoover seems to ap- 
pear more at home than in the shades of the Army 
and State building. The onrush of visitors does not 
abate as school begins to close. Boys and girls promised 
a trip to Washington as a reward of good work in school 
are making the most of it and “seeing the president” is on 
the schedule. Sitting side by side in the presidential wait- 
ing room, I saw railroad presidents, bankers, senators, 
congressmen with a group of boys and girls. It was not 
a wild guess to say that some of these boys and girls will 
soon appear as “distinguished” visitors—perhaps hosts— 
garbed in the magic cloak of official power and eminence. 
It will be only a few years before the scenes shift. 
‘\CARCELY had Senator Sacket laid aside his toga 
S representing Kentucky in the Senate than he was 
appointed Ambassador to Germany. He had served 
only one term as a Republican Senator, but was able in 
that time to make a record as a legislator. While Fred- 
erick Moseley Sackett hails from Louisville, Ky., he was 
born in Previdence, known as the Providence Plantation 
in the state of Rhode Island, in 1868. After attending 
public schools in his native city, he was graduated from 
Brown University in 1890 and from the Harvard Law 
School three years later. He began the practice of law 





Hon. Frederick M. Sackett, American Ambassador 
to Germany 
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in Columbus, Ohio, but five years later found him a resi- 
dent of Louisville, Ky., and executive head of gas and 
lighting companies. In spite of the usual handicap of 
being directly connected with corporations, he was elected 
by a majority of twenty-five thousand. His work as Fed- 
eral Food Administrator of Kentucky during the war 
brought him into national prominence and contact with 
Herbert Hoover. This may account for the selection of 
Ambassador made so promptly by President Hoover. 
There is a feeling among men who met and worked to- 
gether during the stress of war time that they know each 
other’s basic qualities a little bit better than contact in 
more pacific times would provide. 
* * * 

S the wife of a former newspaper man, Mrs. Henry 

J. Allen seems to understand just how to supple- 

ment the work done by the junior Senator from 
Kansas. In her apartment at the Mayflower many 
groups of literary folk are brought in personal contact 
with the stately senators and congressmen. Mrs. Allen 
has the affable and breezy ways of the Sunflower State. 
Senator Allen has a discussion now and then with his 
old pal, William Allen White, as to “what’s the matter 
with Kansas?” Editor White goes to Haiti on a Com- 
mission and reports back that we ought to get out and 
finds that his oldtime pal does not agree with him. They 
still remain sturdy friends despite disagreements, as was 
indicated in Mr. White’s war book “Henry and I” in 
which the Senator played the lead. The question in 
Kansas that reappears every three years is “Who’s to 
be Senator?” that offers a political drama fitting in be- 
tween the gubernatorial elections, so that Kansas has a 
good measure of politics every year, no matter what the 
other crops may be. 

* oo * 

ESPITE the effort in certain quarters to tear a “pas- 
D sion to tatters” on the Prohibition question, and 

with all the flaming heraldry of publicity, sought in 
“wet and dry” hearings, the people seem to refuse to take 
the issue of a constitutional law as one deserving to divide 
friends and family and incite political rancor. The hear- 
ings develop the criss-cross location of the issue in na- 
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Miss Margaret Sullivan, daughter of U. S. Senator 
Sullivan-of Wyoming 





tional politics. With Chairman Raskob openly contribu- 
ting to the elections of Republican wets, irrespective of 
politics, and Republicans helping Democratic drys in the 
South, it looks as if the old time political parties are a lit- 
tle out of alignment. The younger generation who will be 
voters in 1932, refuse to get excited over what they say is 





Mrs. Henry J. Allen, wife of the U. S. Senator 
from Kansas 


disturbing “old soaks” and “dyspeptic drys.” The prohi- 
bition law does not disturb them. Why all this furore to 
save them? Might not the thirsty honestly speak for 
themselves? 
N the anniversary date of the founding of the Old 
C) Bay Colony, President Hoover will attend ceremo- 
nies that include formalities reaching back through 
centuries and even later. The date is fixed July 15. With 
old-time state officials in attendance from Massachusetts, 
which with Virginia, constitutes the only two states 
in the Union christened commonwealth—the prayer and 
chorus of “God Save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts” may be heard over and over again. It would seem 
as if this reiterated supplication had been answered, for 
“Massachusetts there she stands,” as Daniel Webster put 
it—not only stands but leads in legislation which many a 
lusty legislator from the west purloins and uses as his 
very own labeled “progressive” to win popular favor on 
issues long ago settled in the Old Bay State. 
* * 


HERE was a group of young people who assembled 
for an impromptu social evening representing the 
daughters of congressmen, senators, cabinet min- 

isters, ambassadors; in fact, embracing about all the dif- 
ferent divisions of official distinction in Washington. 
The senatorial set was represented by Miss Margaret Sul- 
livan, daughter of the new senator from Wyoming. The 
western states seem to be well represented and most of 
the young ladies were capable of riding horses and taking 
part in the wild west sports. The Cabinet circle among 
the visitors to Washington for the month was represented 
by Mrs. Dwight Wilbur of California, daughter-in-law of 
the Secretary of the Interior. She was accompanied by 
Dr. Dwight Wilbur, who has succeeded his distinguished 
father as a medical practicioner in California. 
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ITH a prolific pen 

Irene Temple Bai- 

ley, born in old 
Virginia, provides most 
of the solons at Wash- 
ington with the mental 
pabulum of current fic- 
tion. Ever since she 
graduated from Mrs. 
English’s School at Rich- 
mond, Temple Bailey has 
wielded a busy pen. 
She lived in Boston for 
some time and _ there 
wrote “Judy,” a juven- 
ile story in 1907. Other 
stories followed in quick 
succession and her “Sil- 
ver Slippers” in 1928 en- 
tered the ranks of best 
sellers. Miss Bailey is a 
frequent visitor to Wash- 
ington and belongs to the Arts 
Club of the capital city. Her ad- 
mirers are confidently predicting 
that some day she is going to 
write a great novel dealing with 
people associated with public af- 
fairs at the national capital, with 
a background of Virginia land- 
scape. 
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Temple Bailey, Popular Novelist 
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* * * 


INCE her untimely death the 
s great work inaugurated by 

the late Sophie Loeb on be- 
half of children has been going 
rapidly forward towards’ the 
ideals she so eloquently struggled 
for in public legislation during 
her lifetime. The needy father- 
less children of the State of New 
York are now cared for by moth- 
ers in their own homes instead of 
being sent to institutions and the 
same is true of the needy groups 
left motherless. Sophie Loeb 
helped to banish the almshouse 
and the orphan institutions that 
have aroused the ire of sympa- 
thetic publicists since the days of 
Charles Dickens. In his extensive program of caring for 
children, Mr. August Heckscher of New York found a 
most enthusiastic adviser in Sophie Loeb. She often re- 
marked that August Heckscher had done more concretely 
and directly for the children of New York City than any 
other man who lived within the borders of the metropolis. 
The Foundation has not only done much in a practical 
way, but has stimulated the cultural ambitions of the 
youth of Gotham. Their active participation in sym- 
phony, operatic and musical events has developed talent 
that might have never been heard from if it were not for 
the opportunities which Mr. Heckscher has afforded the 
ambitions and artistic instincts of thousands of boys and 
gir!s who later promise to become leaders in their pro- 


fessions. 
H he first appeared at Washington, with a smiling 
face and a very stiff stand-up collar. He hails from 
Prescott, Arizona, although born in a town across Death 
Vailey at Winnemucca, Nevada, of English and French 
parentage. He attended business college in California 
and the University of Michigan, beginning the practice 
of his profession as lawyer in Arizona. He has the dis- 
tinction of being a real pioneer, for he was elected as 


% * * 


OW well I remember Henry Fountain Ashurst when 





Louis K. Liggett, founder of Liggett and 
Rexall Stores 


United States Senator by the unanimous vote of the first 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Arizonain 1912. He 
has been reelected for three successive terms, which tells 
the political story of the Henry Ashurst who is now serv- 
ing on six important committees that have to do with the 
interests of the south west and especially his own state of 
the Painted Desert. An eloquent orator, he is expected 
to lead the assaults on the Boulder Dam proposition which 
it is felt seriously affects a large area of his state, de- 
priving them of water that is needed to irrigate the land 
that blossoms as the rose under the magic touch of aqua 
pura. 
* * 

ITH an impending campaign for United States 
Senator, Louis K. Liggett, Chairman of the Mass. 
Republican Committee realizes that there is a 

real job in hand. The Democratic Senator, popular as he 
may be, it is felt is not enough even for the Old Bay State, 
according to the traditions of those who have had a 
party feeling oft forgotten. Massachussets Republicans 
became “Mugwumps” in years past and again slipped 
with the Democratic column in 1928, and gained a dis- 
tinction along with Alabama as 
being an Al Smith state. Mr. 
Liggett is going about his work in 
a business-like way to get the 
account out of the red and regain 
a place for his Commonwealth in 
the Republican roster. Senator 
Walsh has fought valiantly for 
Protective duties and defied the 
traditions of his party, but Mr. 
Liggett believes that the time has 
come for Republicans to support 
Republican policies and she might 
fare better in the matter of Tariff 
schedules. 
ok * * 


N the sunshine of the Miami 
Beach which he created out 
of a mango swamp, Carl 

Fisher welcomes the winter col- 
ony from Washington. Under 
that straw hat which he wears 
the year round he has seen vis- 
ions and made them come true. 
Stopping off at Washington en 
route, he spends his summer with 
the same straw hat working out 
his development of Montauk Point 
holding down the tip of 
Long Island, where can 
be glimpsed the steamers 
from Europe long before 


New York heaves in 
view. He feels very 
hopeful concerning the 


Florida of the present, 
feeling quite confident 
that the future will find 
the numbers of winter 
visitors to the magical 
Miami increasing so rap- 
idly that it will be nec- 
essary to develop more 


beaches “where the 
tropical winds ever 
blow.” The irresistible 


lure of balmy weather 
counts whether in Flor- 
ida in winter or Long 
Island in summer, so 
Carl Fisher has planned 
to “box the compass” 
and cover the searuns at 


: Hon. Robert Luce, Representative 
all times of the year. 


from Massachusetts in the H. of R. 
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FTER serving four terms in the United States Sen- 
A ate from the state of Maine, Frederick Hale bids 
4 fair to rival the record of his distinguished father, 
Nathan B. Hale, for so many years senator from 
the Pine Tree State. He is even serving as Chairman on 
the Naval Affairs Committee, a position which his father 
honored for so many years. He also occupied chairs on 
the important committees of Appropriations and Rules 
which his father occupied. Senator Hale was born in De- 
troit, Michigan, at the home of his grandfather who was 
none other than the eminent Zach Chandler, one of the 
most prominent leaders of his time. Senator Frederick 
Hale graduated from Harvard in 1896 and within a 
short time was serving in the Maine legislature. While 
very modest and quiet in his demeanor, Senator Hale is 
looked upon as one of the strong influences in important 
committee room deliberations. 
* a * 


OME of us who know‘’her as the alert and charming 
s young daughter of Uncle Mark Hanna, threw our 

hats in the air when the news came that Ruth Hanna 
McCormick had won the battle of ballots in Illinois—the 
nomination for an office which both her father and late 
husband honored. When asked for a human interest 
statement the night of the primaries—she pushed every- 
thing else aside to declare it a victory for women rather 
than a personal triumph. Her Demo- 
cratic appointment in the Senatorial race 
is the affable and genial J. Ham Lewis, 
born in Virginia, first Congressman from 
Washington and Senator from Illinois. 
Personally he would likely prefer not to 
make the race against a woman and 
shock his natural propensity for chivalry. 
But war is war, love is love and politics 
is politics and J. Ham will ask or give 
no quarter, and philosophically meet a 
situation that promises another defeat. 
The voters of Illinois are likely to set the 
precedent of electing a woman as United 
States Senator—the first time known in 
history. Voters in Illinois insist that 
they do not feel that they are merely vot- 
ing for a woman in casting a ballot for 
Ruth McCormick. On the contrary they 
feel that they are joining in naming a 
Senator or “Senatoress” (which shall it 
be) that is duly and truly worthy of the 
State of Lincoln. Congresswoman Mc- 
Cormick was back in her job in Wash- 
ington after the primaries. Her genius 


for leadership 
and organization 
has been as thor- 
oughly demon- 
strated as has 
been her capac- 
ity to serve in the 
Congress of the 
United States. 
It would seem 
that her promo- 
tion to the Sena- 
torship is but a 
logical recogni- 
tion of merit. 
And Hon. J. 
Ham Lewis is her 





Ruth Hanna McCormick, Republican 
Candidate for U. S. Senate 





HEN you hear 
\ \) of a new story 

by Charles 
Francis Coe you know 
it is likely to deal with 
some stirring and 
adventuresome p1lot, 
involving politics, 
bootleggers, gangsters 
and other up-to-date 
subjects. But this is 
only one phase of the 
fascinating fiction that 
comes from his clever 
pen. Washington fol- 
lows his stories closely 
in reference to politi- 
cal movements, for 
they know that Coe is 
familiar with all the 
latest curves in politi- 
cal hemispheres. Mr. 
Coe is a sturdy, well- 
set young man, who 





Charles Coe 


Francis 





The late Sophie Loeb 


talks as vigorously as he writes and knows his human na- 
ture from first hand contacts. His personality bristles 
with interest, for you know that he has an observing eye 
and a keen mind for gathering information and impres- 
sions. His world-wide constituency are ever on the watch 
for his stories in the Saturday Evening Post. When he 
appears in Washington there are members of Congress 
with battered political fences who seek him out for some 
quick method of repair that will save despair on the eve 
of election. One of them commented recently, after see- 
ing Mr. Coe, “what a real Congressman that fellow would 
make; he would be certain to teach us some way to get 
around the conventionalities of rules and procedure and 
pass a bill now and then in the good old-fashioned way, 
viva voca (whatever that means).” There is a new pol- 
itical novel by Mr. Coe to appear—but I must not disclose 
the name; it is a secret and will probably appear in the 
next issue of the Literary Digest—along with the poll 


Author of novels with up-to-date plots 





HEN the American Dental Association has a meet- 
W\ ing dentistry is revealed as something more than 

a tooth-pulling process. At their meeting in 
Washington, it was indicated in the proceedings that the 
Dental profession has made even more remarkable pro- 
gress in the last decade than ever before. It still re- 
mains one calling that when the word “American” is 
used the superlative is implied, for all over the world 


there is an impression that the best in dentistry is avail- 
able when an American dentist is mentioned. Dr. R. P. 
Howe of Boston is president of the American Dental 
Association, having an office not far from the place where 
anesthetics were first used. Nowadays there seems to 
be nothing connected with teeth that is not known to 
the dentist and if the rejuvenation of youth could be ob- 
tained in renewing teeth, old age would be retarded in 
its onward march by the alert dental legions that so well 
guard and fortify the “gums” of America. 
* BS * 

GROUP in the Rotunda in the Capitol had gath- 
A ered about the Lincoln statue. Just at that time I 

was walking through the corridor with Gutzon 
Borglum, the sculptor. I called his attention to the inter- 
est manifested in his art, the large bust of Lincoln that 
is counted his masterpiece. Gutzon Borglum was not in- 
terested in what he has done but in what he is doing and 
is going to do. He was making arrangements for the 
exercises to dedicate the famous statue of Washington 
carved out of the side of the mountain in the Black Hills. 
Former President Coolidge is to celebrate his birthday, 
having his five hundred word history carved on the moun- 
tainside, unveiled to public view. His will be about the 
only signature attached to this monumental memorial to 
famous characters, for the face and figure carries the 
story in all cases without inscription. An idea of the 
proportions of this statue is gained when we calculate that 
the figure of Washington standing in the waters of 
New York harbor would not wet his ankles. The head 
would cover the height of ten stories of a skyscraper. 
The figure could be sitting in the roaring waters below 





Gutzon Borglum, the famous Lincoln and mountainside 
sculptor 
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and look over 
Niagara Falls. 
It is only by com- 
parison that one 
can have an ade- 
quate conception 
of the gigantic 
size of this most 
stupendous work 
ever attempted 
by a_ sculptor. 
* * * 

Gutzon Borglum 
has also discov- 
ered that in the 
scenes suggesting 
highpoints of 
American history 
we seldom have 
to depict a quar- 
rel or a_ fight. 
Few other na- 
tions have had a 
more placid his- 
tory in its growth 
and development, 
for even the ac- 
quisition of terri- 
tory, including 
Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Gadsen 
Tract, Florida 
and the Pacific * 
North-west were 
all acquired with- 
out resort to the force of arms, following in the wake of 
the idea of the good Quaker, William Penn. It seems 
fitting that a descendant of the peace-loving sect of 
Friends should be President of the United States at a 
time the first of these statues is to be dedicated. The pro- 
ject will always be looked upon as a result following 
President Coolidge’s discovery of the Black Hills during 
the vacation days of 1927 when he wore a cowboy outfit 
and was initiated into the ranks of cowboys and given 
high honors as the Great White Father of the Indian 
tribes, whose chiefs dropped in to visit President Coolidge 
in a neighborly fashion, little suggesting the hostilities of 
the years when this country was being opened for settle- 
ment. 

A part of Calvin Coolidge’s 500-word history of the United 
States—beginning “In the year of our Lord 1776 the people de- 
clared the eternal right to seek happiness—self-government 
and the divine duty to defend that right at any sacrifice’—was 
made public by Gutzon Borglum, sculptor, and members of the 
South Dakota congressional delegation. The history to be in- 
scribed in letters that may be seen for miles on the rocks of 
the mountains of the Black Hills in South Dakota continued: 

“In 1787 assembled in convention they made a charter of 
perpetual union of free people of sovereign States establishing 
a Government of limited powers—under an independent Presi- 
dent—Congress and court charged to provide security for all 
citizens in their enjoyment of liberty—equality and justice.” 

Only the first two portions of the Coolidge history were 
made public by Borglum and the delegation after a visit io 
President Hoover at the White House. The delegation in- 
vited the President to attend the dedication of the first part of 
the memorial in July. 

The seven inscriptions to be prepared by Mr. Coolidge deal 
with the following stages of American history; 

The Declaration of Independence. 

The framing of the Federal Government 

The Louisiana purchase. 

The admission of the republic of Texas. 

The admission of California. 

The settlement of the boundary question, with England, of 
Oregon. 

The cutting of the Panama Canal. 





Ss zy 
U. S. Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
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Salem, the Birthplace of the Old Bay Colony 


When Governor John Winthrop landed in the Arbella it marked the beginning of a Commonwealth— 
Three hundred years ago June 12 occurred the event that is the keynote of the 
notable Tercentenary Celebration in Massachusetts 


wealth. Here, in 1630, John Endicott 
beheld the in-coming of the ship “Ar- 
bella.” Here John Winthrop landed. Here, 
in culmination of a valiant struggle for the 
actual transport over-seas of the Royal 
Charter, Winthrop brought ashore that 
precious palladium of the rights and liber- 
ties of the colonists. This event, the har- 
binger of self-government, the genesis of 
States, the forerunner of the founding of 
the nation, will be celebrated on June 12, 
1930 as the key note of the Tercentenary 
of the settling of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in New England. 
On that day thousands 
will flock to Salem to see 
one of the most impressive 
pageants of these times 
when Winthrop’s landing 
from the “‘Arbella” will be 
enacted by distinguished 
descendants of those who 
accompanied him on the 
voyage. The City of Sal- 
em has built at the point of 
embarkation an exact re- 
production of the Town of 
Salem as it appeared when 
Winthrop and his fleet of 
seventeen vessels arrived, 
and this in itself will be one 
of the greatest features of 


ik Salem began the annals of a Common- 


the whole Tercentenary 
celebration in Massachus- 
etts. 


The object of greatest in- 
terest in Salem connected 
with Hawthorne and the 
one of which inquiries are 
most frequently made, is 
the “House of the Seven 
Gables” a general belief 
existing that Hawthorne 
described some particular 
house which was standing 
in its declining age when he wrote the 
story which bears this title. The house 
numbered 54 Turner Street, known as “The 
House of the Seven Gables” was for many 
years in the Ingersoll family, relatives of 
the Hawthornes, and Hawthorne was an 
habitual visitor there. It is said, that on 
one of these visits, his cousin, Miss Susan 
Ingersoll, told him that the house once had 
seven gables, and taking him to the attic, 
she showed him beams and mortices to 
prove the statement. Coming down the 
crooked stairs Hawthorne is said to have 
repeated, half aloud, “House of the Seven 
Gables,—that sounds well,” and not long 


Endicott. 


By HARRIETT TAPLEY 


after the romance bearing this name ap- 
peared. That the romance had already 
taken shape before the name had been fully 
decided upon is shown by a reference to the 
matter in a letter to a friend written by 
Hawthorne just before the publication of 
the work, where he says: “I am beginning 
to puzzle myself about a title to the book. 
The scene of it is in one of the old project- 
ing-storied houses familiar to me in Salem 
—I think of such titles as ‘The House of 
Seven Gables,’ there being that number of 
gable ends to the old shanty; or ‘Seven 
Gabled House,’ or, simply ‘The Seven Gab- 
les.” The name of the story which was 





Sundial by William Bowyer of London, 1630 owned by Governor John 


then almost finished, as here indicated, 
might easily have been suggested by the 
visit to Miss Ingersoll in the Turner Street 
house; but the house did not have seven 
gables in Hawthorne’s day, nor the project- 
ing stories he has described, and the idea 
must, therefore, have been suggested to 
him in some other way than by the house 
itself. Thus the romancer, while describ- 
ing features which never existed in the 
Turner Street house, amongst them a rough- 
cast ornament under the eaves, which he 
took from the specimen now preserved in 
the Essex Institute and saved by the His- 
torical Society on the destruction of the 


The earliest time piece in New England 


“Colonel Browne mansion,” or “Sun Tav- 
ern,” built in 1698. At the same time he 
omits, in the most significant manner, all 
allusion to some of the salient features of 
the Turner street house itself, where he 
sat through many a summer twilight in the 
sea-washed garden with his kinswoman, 
Miss Ingersoll, sniffing the aroma of kelp 
and eelgrass, so dear to every native of the 
sea-board, and had seen the ship’s lights 
swinging lazily within hail in the inner 
harbor, and had heard the salt waves splash 
and ripple at his feet almost amongst the 
tree roots and flower beds of the ancient 
homestead. 

The Eastern Land claim 
which figures largely in this 
story was an actual claim 
surviving in the author’s 
family for generations, a 
tradition of his boyhood, 
and may be traced at the 
Registry of Deeds in Salem. 
As late as 1765 it purported 
to vest in the heirs of John 
Hawthorne, merchant, Es- 
quire, a “‘considerable tract 
lying between Dammaris- 
cotta and Sheep’s cutt Riv- 
ers, by the inlet Winne- 
gance and the sea,” to the 
head of northwest passage, 
“which makes about a Tri- 
angle,” seven miles be it, 
more or less, “together 
with all the Lands, Islands 
and Isletts, Meadowes, and 
Harbours, Marshes, Hous- 
ing, Fencings, Orchards, 
Creeks, Coves and Rivers, 
con(per?)taining unto the 
same,” with full rights to 
possess and enjoy forever 
the said “considerable par- 
cel,” and it was computed 
to be about 9000 acres, as 
by deed from Robinhood, an Indian saga- 
more, recorded June 16, 1666. 

A story is told of another visit of Haw- 
thorne’s to the Turner Street house which 
connects it in an interesting way with the 
romance. A friend of his, an adopted son 
of Miss Ingersoll, who lived in the house at 
the time, one day fell asleep in his chair in 
the south parlor, in such a position that he 
could be seen through an entryway by a 
person passing in the street and glancing 
in at one of the low windows. Seeing him 
in this way as he approached the house, 
Hawthorne was at first startled by his 
friend’s appearance, sitting there motion- 








340 
less in the half-shadow and cross-lights. To reassure himself, Haw- 
thorne tapped on the window and waked the sleeper, and then 
rushing into the house, he exclaimed, ““Good Heavens, Horace, I 
thought you were dead.” The connection of this episode with the 
picture of the dead judge seen through the window sitting in his 
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“The House of the Seven Gables” described in novel 


of that name 


Hawthorne’s 


chair, in the parlor of the House of the Seven 
Gables” is evident. This window is thought to 
have once served the toll-gatherer of the Marble- 
head Ferry which left the foot of Turner Street, 
two centuries ago. 

How to “see the world in a grain of sand,” com- 
paratively, is neither a mystical nor an impossible 
task, if one visits the Essex Institute at Salem. 
Organized in 1848 to promote history, science and 
art in Essex County, the Institute represents a 
union of two older societies founded in 1821 and 
1833. Salem in that period was one of the great- 
est seaports of the nation, and ships flying the 
signals of Salem merchants were familiar callers 
at many of the far harbors of the world. Gradu- 
ally the articles of trade imported became more 
numerous; gradually the number of nations of 
Salem’s trading list increased, and finally the cap- 
tains and ships’ crews of Salem men brought home 
more and more of foreign mementoes and objects. 
Today as a result, far from being solely a reposi- 
tory for the county, the Essex Institute has an in- 
ternational aspect; its collections are the world in miniature. 

After the War of the Revolution, Salem merchants opened up 
trade particularly in the Orient, and in Africa. China, for example, 
is largely represented in the museum pieces of the Essex Institute. 
Many varieties of chinaware are on view in the cases, including 
decorated sets from Nanking and Canton, especially. Jewelry is 
abundantly represented, and Chinese skill in carved ivory objects 
is well illustrated in the Institute collections. There are a number 
of ivory canes, necklaces and chessmen, for instance, all beautifully 
carved, and even one of those curious engines of comfort, an ivory 
back scratcher, with the miniature hand skillfully shaped. Articles 
of Chinese apparel include the important Frederick Townsend Ward 
collection of the personal effects of his wife, Chanfi Mei, and san- 
dals, shawls and women’s combs large enough to suggest an age far 
removed from the area of bobbed hair. 

Ship captains also deposited in the Essex Institute a number of 
desks made in China, some of them especially for these marine 
commanders. One, brought in by Capt. Cleveland, contains a con- 
cealed cabinet. Mahogany desks are also represented, several of 
them fine specimens of workmanship. Among other articles made 
by the celestials are a number of soy bottles, and dozens of exquisite- 
ly carved card cases. 

India is fitly represented in the comity of nations at the Essex 
Institute by several fine examples of Cashmere shawls, and there 
are in addition a number of excellent pieces of Indian furniture in- 
laid with mother of pearl. 





Nathaniel Hawthorne 
of Salem, Mass. 
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Turkey has furnished a number of bottles made to hold rose 
water, and a number of coffee cups, tastefully fitted into fashion- 
able silver holders. From Rome the Salem shipmasters brought 
many interesting antiquities, and from Greece and Rome, a num- 
ber of drinking cups, flasks and vases. The Institute’s interna- 
tional complexion is given also an Italian touch by the Leghorn 
hats and toys, the mosaics and large combs and an interesting 
snuff box given to Captain Charles Pearson by Murat, king of 
Naples, on visiting Pearson’s ship in 1810. 

Then the Essex Institute collections take the visitors northward 
through Europe. From Spain a number of dolls were brought by 
Captain James Cheever in 1795, and finally found their way into 
the Institute when organized. France is represented by several 
liquer sets, as are also Bohemia and Holland. From France, too, 
was brought a valuable lot of Sevres china and a number of Water- 
loo relics found their way to the Institute by way of France on 
Salem ships. 

Holland is characteristically represented by delft earthenware. 
Scotland, as characteristically, has furnished a number of hand- 
some and valuable Paisley shawls. England finally, shows its 
handiwork in Bristol glass and Staffordshire pottery. Pewter from 
England likewise holds its place in the little world of the Essex 
Institute, in which there is a considerable number of additional 
member nations. 

Salem, nurtured by the sea, grew and prospered by the sea. It 
bred hardy mariners, far-seeing merchants. Its ships found ports 
and rich cargoes beyond uncharted seas. 

From humble beginnings and straitened quarters, the Institute 
has always increased and expanded subject to the naturally con- 
stant need of more capital and more room. 

Through the century its rare collections have 
reached amazing volume and value untranslatable 
in dollars. Locally generations of representative 
old-time families have entrusted to the Institute 
precious heirlooms for its safe-keeping. Just this 
has been and is a fixed habit in the community. 

Throughout the whole period of its existence the 
Essex Institute has kept an open door. Hither 
have come historians, students, research men, as 
to a store-house of original material. Here have 
come, especially in these later days, the men who, 
from the treasure-hoard of log books, journals, 
and counting-house records, have unfolded their 
absorbing chapters of Massachusetts’ maritime 
history. 

Here have come that quiet army of delvers in 
family genealogies, and here, surrounded by 
shelves laden with that kind of riches, they have 
found and still find comfort to their souls. And 
here have come, through the years, and still come, 
thousands and thousands of visitors, whose occu- 


Continued on page 369 





A Glimpse of Old Salem 
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Mine Host, Henry Ford at Wayside Inn 


A Pilgrimage to the Historic Tavern which Henry Ford has preserved and restored, not forgetting 
the Old Mill and the little Red School House where ‘‘Mary’s little lamb 


He most oft-mentioned magnate of the 
T motor industry hies far from his 

Detroit shops to play a spell. Watch 
him at the historic Wayside Inn, originally 
the “Red Lion Inn,” immortalized by Long- 
fellow’s “Tales of a Traveler,” on the old 
colonial turnpike _ be- 
tween Boston and Wor- 
cester known as the old 
Boston Post Road. 


His purchase of 2,500 
acres of farm land sur- 
rounding the sixty acres 
belonging to the Inn and 
lining both sides of the 
road, the gossips have 
well mulled over. “They 
say” it cost him approxi- 
mately half a million dol- 
lars. Probably he has 
spent half a million more 
in changes and improve- 
ments. His Yankee farm- 
er neighbors chew straws 
and swap sly cynical 
winks and vum that he 
has crowded everyone 
else off the sidewalk for 
miles around. Mr. Ford 
says that he meant to do 
just that very thing; ‘ 
there were to be no vul- . j 
garizing hot-dog and ; « 
peanut stands and side 
shows to rub the fine ro- 
mance off his unique ad- 
venture. When Henry 
does a thing, depend on his shrewd horse 
sense to do it up brown. 

The juiciest details of this much bruited 
enterprise have never before been told, and 
now rise up to hit the imagination between 
the eyes and challenge it with a new Arab- 





The old mill reconstructed by Mr. Ford near 
Wayside Inn 


ian Nights (or American Nights) Tale. 
Here the whale of a story spouts. 

Mr. Ford parted with something like 
$60,000 for the deed of the ancient Inn 
famed in Longfellow’s verse. Here the 


followed her to school one day’”’ 
By JOHN F. COWAN 


“Tales of a Traveller’ pale beside the 
“Tales of a Trader.” For his largest pur- 
chase, county records show he paid $35,000. 
On another smaller tract, said to have been 
appraised for taxation at $3,800 he bid 
$8,000, and, as the owner pleased him by 
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Mine Host, Henry Ford at the old Hearth-stone in Wayside Inn where 


Longfellow wrote his famous Tales 


accepting with thanks, Mr. Ford made a 
generous gesture by a check for $10,000. 

Beware of trying to gyp Henry; let him 
gyp himself if he will. A third owner with 
three wee acres, described as “an island 
surrounded by the richest man in the 
world,” who said, “I don’t guess I’ll sell,” 
but condescended to name as his lowest 
figure, a quarter of a million dollars, was 
turned down, though Mr. Ford specially 
wanted that tract for the site of a dam io 
raise the level of his artificial lake that 
spills water to run the antique grist mill. 
There are several ruins of colonial mills on 
the premises, but this one with its overshot 
wheel grinds, corn, wheat, rye, as of yore. 

All the dozens of houses on these farms 
have been changed back, wherever they had 
been modernized, to colonial primitiveness 
—porches stripped off, hand-made hinges 
and fastenings substituted for cocky mod- 
ern hardware. “Back to the prim old 
days!” is the motto. 


In the barns he has a Pilgrim ox-cart 
with oxen to draw it, besides several family 


coaches and a stage coach, in front of which 
once pranced two, four, six horses. Among 
the private carriages are the famous Gov- 
ernor Eustis coach in which Daniel Web- 
ster and General Lafayette rode to the dedi- 
cation of Bunker Hill Monument in 1825. 

So, including a few 
miles of splendid, new, 
triple-width highway, to 
shunt the vibration of 
the heavy traffic farther 
from the frail old Inn, 
at a cost of $150,000, and 
the purchase ad libitum 
of old cider-mills, carts, 
and the installation of 
blooded cattle in palatial 
stalls that make the old 
barns stare aghast, there 
goes your second half- 
million, and Henry in- 
vites all the passing 
world to stop and play 
his new fascinating 
game—feasting eyes on 
hoary relics, and dancing 
country dances. 

All outgo and no in- 
come. Most of the farm 
buildings are empty; 
some have been rented 
transiently, and some 
house the offices of the 
staff. Henry, as a land- 
lord, provokes more 

_ grins on the faces of 
his thrifty New Eng- 
land neighbors. 

To the Wayside Inn, a new two-story 
dining-room and ball-room have been added, 
not architecturally harmonizing with the 
old structure, some critics say who think 
they could easily build cars and inns better 





Since the stirring Days Prior to the American 
Revolution, 1760, the host at “Wayside Inn” 
has welcomed the way-faring traveler 


than Ford. He wanted folks to come and see 
his show, and be taken care of. And they’re 
coming a-running at motor pace. 

One wonders over this seeming paradox 
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in the reverence for the old and the longing 
for the new and latest. There is no real con- 
tradiction in it. He has been thought ma- 
terialistic, devoid of sentiment; he is really 
just progressive; but as he says: 

“The progress of America from this on 
depends on the very pioneer spirit that over- 
came the handicaps of the early days. I 
admire the pioneers. We should know more 
of them. But mere reading of them does 
not call up the full picture. We must show 
the next generation how they lived. We 
must make their history a live thing to 
young people. Without some such object- 
lesson as this they have nothing tangible 
with which to compare the automobile, 
radio, talking pictures. The same 
is true of foreigners coming to us. 
Wayside Inn is to teach this les- 
son objectively.” 

Mr. Ford seems to be tickled 
over spending lavishly for his 
daily dozen. You may tell the world 
he likes to pay highest wages; he 
seems in no rush to have work fin- 
ished; likely he is altruistic enough 
to drink sweet satisfaction out of 
giving employment, and so mak- 
ing the nimble dollars run ’round 
and ’round on the job of circulat- 
ing plenty of money. His country 
neighbors who have to hire help 
feel peeved. They say the State 
Highway Commission could have 
built the sandpapered boulevard 
for half the money. 

But when Mr. Ford drops down 
on them in his private railway 
train, with his family and orches- 
tra, they don’t think to twit him 
with his prodigality. 

The orchestra comes to play 
music for the old-time country 
dances, minuets and the Virginia 
Reel, that he and his wife like to 
indulge in. They dance with the 
country folk. Henry may step off 
with one of the hostesses of the 
Inn, and Mrs. Ford with a local 
constable. They are, to use the 
countryside dialect, “as common 
as old overalls.” 

All the bedrooms, fireplace, with 
kitchen, etc., have been restored to 
their original state, except what 
is known as the “Edison Room,” 
which is modern. The fireplaces 
had been bricked up. The bricks 
have been removed. One of them 
by which he is seen sitting medi- 
tatively, enjoying the old-timeness 
of the atmosphere he has restored, 
is big enough to take in a log requiring three 
men to lift. With Yankee-like ingenuity 
Mr. Ford has even simulated the springi- 
ness of the old-fashioned ball-room floors, 
in the new room, and the new floors of the 
old, by concealed springs beneath that give 
the elasticity of the old dancing floors. 

As the daily line of curious sight-seers 
from half the world are steered through 
the rooms of the Inn, the hostesses inform 
them that the venerable hostelry was in 
possession of the How (or Howe) family 
for five generations. When the property 
was auctioned, a Mr. Lemon bought the 
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house, and foiks said he had got a lemon. 
Most of the old furnishings were scattered. 
Mr. Ford has made every effort to locate 
and get them back, but up to date a lone- 
some six pieces are all recovered. Still, 
the old house is quite fully equipped with 
antiques that preserve the air of old-time- 
liness running all the gamut from candle- 
molds, turn-spits, warming-pans to high- 
boys, tapes, samplers, and grandfathers’s 
clocks enough to hold a noisy convention 
every hour. One trunkfull of the former 
Inn fixtures was brought back all the way 
from Kansas. The Grandfather’s clock had 
to be rebuilt as some of the wooden parts 
were too badly worn to function; but the 





Henry Ford 


original worn parts were carefully pre- 
served in a box inside the case. The old 
family Bible, likewise, had to be rebound 
and covered. Near by an old blacksmith 
shop was restored. 

Please don’t call it a “museum”’—the 
owner doesn’t. It’s a demonstration of the 
way in which our colonial forefather’s lived. 


“Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


The highpowered hostesses make spec- 
tators breathe the historical atmosphere of 
the various rooms—the one in which the 
“Tales” are presumed to have been told, the 


one in which Lafayette slept, etc. Some- 
times, their tongues may grow a trifle 
twisty from fatigue, as, one day, when one 
was understood to have explained of an old- 
fashioned corn-sheller: ‘And this is a cid- 
er mill.” 

“A what?” demanded a_ bystander, 
“You must be mistaken; I think I know 
a mortar and pestle when I—” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; I meant that 
this was used to shell corn with, though it 
looks like a mortar and pestle.” 

Wayside Inn is a much an inn as ever. 
Yes, one may order a dinner for himself or 
a party. Clubs, fraternal orders, private 
parties do this. At one family affair a 
little girl was permitted to watch 
the roasting of the dressed chick- 
ens on the turnspit before the 
open fire. Their clean white skins 
must have suggested to her a ten- 
der babe, for when she saw the 
singeing process begin, she coy- 
ered her face with her hands and 
sobbed: “Oh, mercy; I hope it 
doesn’t hurt the poor things too 
much.” 

The quaint, old-timey rooms are 
also reserved for over-night, or 
week ends, and often by honey- 
moon couples who want to sleep in 
Lafayette’s bed. Wayside Inn 
excursions, “eats,” “sleeps” are 
quite the vogue in the tercenten- 
ary year. 

One problem that presented it- 
self was restoring the primitive 
lighting effect in the rooms of the 
Inn without the fire peril of actual 
lighted candles. This restoration 
was accomplished by installing 
candle-shaped electric fixtures that 
both look like candles and give 
light. 

A story was featured quite ex- 
huberantly in some newspapers to 
the effect that Mr. Ford intended 
establishing here a whole village, 
or community as a museum of 
primitive life which will soon have 
disappeared except behind mus- 
eum glass doors. It was gratuit- 
ous guessing, though in spots one 
sees old cider-presses, crude hay 
wains, and other farm tools. 

In one of the great red barns 
—this plaything is largely paint- 
ed red like some toys of our 
own childhood—are glossy-haired 
Guernsey cows, with patent self- 
acting water troughs within reach 
of pampered muzzles, and grain 
chutes and hay chutes dancing attendance 
on tenants of nickle-plated stanchions. 
Cows of state, they chew their aristocratic 
cuds, while aloof, in a padded cell, stamps a 
lordly bull in regal state. He doesn’t have 
to stamp at flics—all windows are copper- 
wire screened. 

As an instance of Henry Ford’s demo- 
cratic bent, one is pointed to a little dark- 
red cottage, isolated by a mile from other 
buildings, which was the favorite retreat of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford on some of their longer 
visits. It would have seemed suited to the 
rank of a farm hand, or a $20-a-week clerk. 

Continued on page 369 
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Telephone—Basic Marvel of Modern Times 


Talking becomes the biggest business in the world, ‘‘Call Up’’ and ears and tongues span continents— 
Charts graphically reveal the marvelous growth in the last decade—T he organization that 
maintains a close ‘‘speaking acquaintance” with twenty million customers 


ITHIN the span of my young life I 
W have seen miracles come to pass. 

The one marvel that stands out pre- 
eminent is the telephone—covering a period 
from the old tin can covered with a bladder 
to the latest automatic that enabled me to 
chat with my old chum in Paris across the 
sea as we “‘telephoned” over the back fence 
before making a raid on Beany Brown’s mel- 
on patch. The voice of 1930 gave credence 
to memories of 1884. Not far from this 
old home on Big Creek was a farm, Elk 
Run on the Cedar River, near Waterloo, 
Iowa, at one time the farm home of 
Theodore N. Vail and his brother. At 
that time a young girl was gathering 
Mayflowers near Blue Branch and boat- 
ing on the Blackhawk. That was Lou 
Henry now Mrs. Herbert Hoover, first 
lady of the land. Theodore Vail was 
impressed with the “toy” which Alex- 
ander Graham Bell had exhibited at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
in 1876. While he was connected with 
the Postoffice Department in Washing- 
ton he had a vision that has more than 
been fulfilled. With all his might and 
soul he urged people fo buy stock in the 
American Bell Telephone Company he 
helped to organize. He was laughed at 
—even scorned and berated, but he per- 
sisted. 

Today there are many fortunes based 
upon the “listening ear” and response 
to young Theodore Vail’s appeal. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
company is the largest business organ- 
ization in the world with over $2,500,- 
000,000 of assets and nearly a half bil- 
lion stockholders, scattered as widely 
as the wires extend over the coun- 
try. The assets of the big Bell 
system “ring up” over 
four and a quarter 
billions on the cash reg- 
ister or on adding ma- 
chines used for astroni- 
mical_ calculations 
These figures are stag- 
gering_ proportions. 
The expansion of the 
American Bell Tele- 
phone has marked mir- 
aculous engineering 
skill, invested capital 
building up a service 
contact thru _ efficient 
organization that has 
won public favor. 

The men who have 
succeeded the late 
Theodore N. Vail have 


launched 





Theodore Vail at the age of 
26 when the Bell Tele- 
phone Company was 


carried on with the same definite purposes 
that he established in the beginning of op- 
erations that made “talking” a popular 
commodity. 

“Hello” is a salutation that reiterates and 
maintains the neighborly greeting of the 
courtly old days before the Telephone was 
born. 

Later on his farm at Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont, I have seen Mr. Vail among his prize 
cows, chickens and the fields and flowers. In 





The late Alexander Graham Bell 





The late Theodore N. Vail 





Alexander Graham Bell at 
the age of 30 when the Tele- 
phone came into use. 
the change of whisker style 


his office his pencil was ever busy making 


geometrical designs while thinking and 
talking. It was a way of intensifying 
thoughts. 


The great shock of prematurely grey hair 
and keen blue eyes suggested a poet and 
dreamer, but when it came to figures, he 
made them like an accountant while his 
handwriting was as succinct as that of 
the old time telegraph operator who took 
the press dispatches by hand direct 
from the wire. 

Looking out from the window of the 
same office occupied by Mr. Vail, high 
above lower New York, overlooking the 
harbor, I found Walter S. Gifford, the 
present executive working with all the 
absorbed energies of his busy career. 
The mounting millions of increased ex- 
penditures and earnings that have come 
since he first sat in the swivel chair, 
does not seem to disturb the poise and 
cool-headed executive direction that has 
taken up new responsibilities every day 
and conducted affairs so that hundreds 
of thousands of new stockholders have 
been added to the Telephone Company 
roster roll since he signed his first letter 
as president. He has grown with the 
new responsibilities and does not forget 
the fundamentals upon which the great- 
est business organization in the world 
was founded. 

After reading his last annual report, 
I thought of how pleased would have 
been Theodore N. Vail, the founder 
genius of the organization, and Alex 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone if they could only “call up” from 
the Beyond and give their blessing and 
benediction from across the Border- 
from whence no telephone call is ever 
answered. As young 
men battling for a 
foothold in the “‘talk-a- 
day” world they early 
made their “connec- 
nections” and won the 
heart and confidence of 
the people by service, 
bringing the telephone 
from a luxury to a nec- 
essity classification 
within reach of the 
tiniest tot that lisps a 
“hello” to “my daddy.” 
Those in the sunset of 
life, are cheered in 
the loneliness of old 
age—with old associ- 
ates gone—by a friend- 
ly voice over the tele- 
phone that still carries 
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the flower of remembrance of auld and new 
acquaintances n’er forgot while they are in 
the flesh. 
* = +. 

HEN Walter S. Gifford, President 

of the American Telephone and 

Telegraph Co. issued a report to 
stockholders for the directors on January 
Ist, it was probably the most widely 
circulated document of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It was more than a document. It 
was a veritable book of revelations, related 
in the simple and direct business-like ver- 
nacular of the times, lucid afid altogether 
inspiriting. After perusing the eleven pages 
of text and glancing at the charts and fig- 
ures which are always useful for compari- 
son, the stockholders must have felt a su- 
preme satisfaction with their judgment in 
purchasing an interest in such an under- 
taking. The financial statements reaching 
into the billions, were more understandable 
to many of us than our own private ac- 
counts. The statistics stood out like living 
characters in a play—for there were graph- 
ic “lines” in the role played by Sir Hello 
Telephone P.D.Q. Starting at zero in 1877 
and proceeding in geometrical progression 
to twenty million in 1930 the chart showing 
the increase of telephones by years looks 
like an array of skyscrapers. Since 
1906 the growth has been by leaps and 
bounds, until 86% of the world’s telephones 
can be reached from the humblest Bell 
Telephone home. Even a nickel in the iso- 
lated slot machine in the hall is in the 
magic chart circle, leaving only fourteen 
per cent of the world not connected by tele- 
phone. The largest increase of stockhold- 
ers has come since 1920. While the 
average number of shares held is twenty- 
eight, there is not an individual who owns 
so much as one per cent of the stock and 
vver ninety thousand of the great stock- 
holder family are employees of the Bell 
System. 

The closing paragraph of President Gif- 
ford’s report indicates the broad executive 
policy that has been coincident and preced- 
ed this high peak growth when he says: 


“Great credit is due to the individuals 
composing the Bell System, each of 
whom has contributed his or her part 
to the smoothly-running effective or- 
ganization necessary to provide a vital 
service for the people of this country.” 


An event that was historically as epoch- 
making as the telegraph itself was the 
advent of the telephone. Appropriate it 
was that the late Theodore N. Vail, a tele- 
graph operator, should have been the pio- 
neer in the exploitation of the new idea. 

In 1877 the president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company refused to buy 
all the Bell patents for $100,000. Two 
years later the Western Union would gladly 
have bought those patents for $25,000,000. 

What a satisfaction it must have been to 
Mr. Vail as a former telegraph operator in 
a little western town to acquire the abso- 
lute financial control of the Western Union 
about 20 years ago, and become its ener- 
getic president in addition to his presi- 
dency of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. This control lasted for 
about four years. 





For many years a larger part of the tele- 
graph business between stock exchange 
houses and stock exchanges has been car- 
ried on over telephone circuits. Recently a 
contract was made between the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
Western Union and the Postal Telegraph 
for the use of telephone circuits for tele- 
graph business generally. 

With the world calling for speed and 
more speed, the average time for complet- 
ing a long-distance connection has been cut 
in half, requiring a little over two minutes. 
Local telephone calls increased a billion and 
a half and the toll calls by the hundreds of 
millions. Expenditures for construction in 
1930 may reach nearly three quarters of a 
billion dollars. Thirty-five million direc- 





Walter S. Gifford, President of the 
American Tel. and Tel. 


tories will be distributed with eighteen 
million individual citizens listed with name 
and addresses. The telephone directory con- 
stitutes a veritable information bureau as 
to habitation and vocation of the American 
people. The “ship to shore” service in- 
augurated on the Leviathan through one 
long wave and three short wave telephone 
channels has developed a business “by sea 
as well as by land,” for when I heard my 
friend Eylar of the Underwood talking to 
his representative in Buenos Aires, it 
seemed as if he were talking to one across 
the desk—instead of 7,000 miles away. 


As if wonders would never cease, air- 
planes are now being equipped for naviga- 
tional purposes which will add greatly to 
the safety and efficiency of transportation 
by air. The area of Cloudland is new ier- 
ritory to be annexed to the Bell System in 
keeping the denizens of earth in close touch 
with the increasing numbers that occupy 
and travel through etheral space. 

At first we were inclined to resent the 
dial system. It meant a little extra work. 
During my trip to Spain recently I dialed 
from Seville and got a friend in Tangiers 


Africa in four minutes. Telephonically we 
“step livelier” by the dial route than other- 
wise to say nothing of saving much for 
telephone dividends. 

An army of over five thousand scientists, 
engineers and assistants are constantly at 
work on improving and enlarging the ser- 
vice to keep down cost to the consumer, 
making the system function as perfectly 
as the delicate working of a watch. 

The Western Electric Company, the 
manufacturing department, have already 
supplied reproducing apparatus for sound 
pictures in four thousand theatres in the 
United States and over a thousand abroad. 

A human interest phase of the report was 
the announcement of the awards provided 
by the Theodore N. Vail Memorial Fund, 
in recognition of unusual acts of service by 
employees. Four silver medals were award- 
ed to Mabel Hite, Agent, Potter, Nebraska, 
Olin Etheridge Perdue, Line Measurer, At- 
lanta, Ga., Althea P. Marks, Agent Saticoy, 
Calif. and Anna C. Yurecsko, Night Opera- 
tor, New Jersey, each one having sensed 
an emergency and exercised unusual re- 
sourcefulness and intelligent action. What 
impressed me was that these modest em- 
ployees were given even more prominent 
space in the report than the list of officers 
and the distinguished directors. 


One cannot read over the list of directors 
and officers, without realizing that they 
represent the ablest business genius of the 
times. The names are familiar and include 
a representation from every phase of indus- 
try and commercial activity. Without mak- 
ing a distinction I found the name of 
George F. Baker, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, now over ninety 
years old, and his son, George F. Baker, Jr., 
leaders in the financial world, Hon. John W. 
Davis, former candidate for President of the 
United States, W. Cameron Forbes, former 
governor-general of the Philippines, David 
F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury in 
President Wilson’s cabinet, Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., who resuscitated 
and re-established the finances of the strug- 
gling Hungarian republic in Europe with- 
out pay, Mr. Philip Stockton of the Old 
Colony and First National Bank of Boston, 
Eugene V. R. Thayer, prominent in bank- 
ing and business operations, Chas. P. 
Cooper, one of the younger directors, who 
has been associated with the Telephone 
business all his life, and now vice-president 
of the company, James S. Alexander of 
New York, a banker and member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, George P. Gardner, 
eighty years old who still retains his office 
in Boston and has seen the Telephone Com- 
pany develop from its infancy; Henry S. 
Howe, whose mercantile career and banking 
experience covers a wide range, Edward E. 
Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, Arthur Lyman whose name it 
would seem appears in the directorate of 
nearly every large industrial and business 
corporation in New England, Thomas Nel- 
son Perkins who served with distinction as 
a citizen member of the Reparations Com- 
mittee in Germany, Owen J. Roberts, the 
able Pennsylvania lawyer, who was ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to prosecute 
the oil cases, and Myron C. Taylor, chair- 

Continued on page 371 
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A Singer Who Believes in a Natural Voice 


Robert Halliday, the popular singer of the ‘‘Desert Song’’ and co-star in the ‘New Moon” an ardent 
advocate of natural singing—Boyhood struggles in Scotland against the protests of Presbyterian 
Parent that he should not go on the stage 


suit, with eyes as blue as his native 

heather, and a frank engaging smile, 
Robert Halliday co-star of ‘“‘The New Moon” 
emerged from the dining room of the Cop- 
ley-Plaza. 

Under rapid-fire interrogation he is a 
wonder. In a few minutes, I learned that 
aside from his baritone voice and 
histrionic ability, he is the posses- 
sor of a farm near Stamford 
where he lives with an attractive 
Connecticut wife. Even food and 
diets were discussed and he sec- 
retly admitted another accomplish- 
ment (one that has always fas- 
cinated me) that of eating soft- 
boiled eggs out of the shell by first 
removing the top of the egg with 
a quick stroke of the knife fol- 
lowed by a delicate manipulation 
of the spoon, saving every atom of 
the egg in Scotch fashion. 

His favorite poet is Robert 
Burns whose “Address to the 
Mouse” is the poem of his choice. 
It depicts Burns as a tiller of the 
soil. One day as he was harrow- 
ing a plot of land, a wee brown 
mousie was forcibly ejected from 
his nest and struggled out into the 
world, which was suggestive of 
the circumstances which led this 
lad to make a career in his chosen 
work. 

Mr. Halliday’s parents were 
strict Scotch Presbyterians. From 
the time he could walk he was 
forced to church three times on 
Sunday and once during the week 
to attend prayer meeting. His 
father never was in a theatre but 
once in his life as he considered 
such entertainment sinful in the 
extreme. He inherited his voice 
from his mother. When he was a 
baby she would hold him in her 
arms for hours and sing to him. 
As a boy she encouraged him to 
sing in church, and in school can- 
tatas, but he never studied voice cul- 
ture, before coming to this country at 
the age of twenty-two. Even today he 
doesn’t take a practice note outside 
the theatre or before going on the stage. 
He said: “Why should I? It’s as_nat- 
ural for me to sing as it is to walk.” All 
his childhood he had a yearning for the 
theatre; he bought every magazine and 
pamphlet containing theatrical news and at 
fifteen answered an advertisement for a 
comedian with a baritone voice. He was 
thrown into a fever of excitement on receiv- 


A uit, wt in a smartly-tailored brown 


By CARLETON HARPER 


ing a reply giving him an appointment to 
meet the manager of Kennedy’s. Concert and 
Comedy Company in the back room of a loc- 
al bar. This was the same company which 
many years before gave Harry Lauder his 
first contract. 

Long before the appointed hour young 
Halliday bursting with eagerness and ambi- 





Robert Halliday 


tion arrived at the meeting place and ner- 
vously awaited the manager. He finally 
came in and the first question he asked was 
“What experience have you had?” Mr. 
Halliday quickly thought of names of plays 
and companies he had gleaned from his be- 
loved periodicals, and the manager himself, 
being somewhat uninformed, engaged him 
on the spot, so he left home without stop- 
ping to say goodbye. Then followed a three 
months tour of Scottish villages at twenty- 
five shillings or six dollars and a quarter a 
week. 


As Mr. Halliday was under age he feared 
to use his own name, lest parental wrath 
should seek him out, so he took the name of 
Hall Barbour, the latter being his mother’s 
maiden name and the former an abbrevia- 
tion of Halliday. 

The company had a unique way of adver- 
tising. They carried two prop boxes and in 
one of them was stored six ban- 
ners and on each banner was a 
gorgeous picture of one of the 
troup. One depicted a slender 
blond maiden in tights—in reality 
she was a peroxided Juno of un- 
certain age. On Mr. Halliday’s 
banner was a little Pierro with 
ruffled collar and cuffs and a cap. 
Under the picture was printed 
Hall Barbour. 

Immediately on arriving in a 
town seven small boys were re- 
cruited, their remuneration being 
a free seat to the show. They 
were each given a white rubber 
collar to wear which was adorned 
with a scarlet bow; that was top- 
ped off with a purple and green 
skull cap. Then they paraded up 
and down the town carrying the 
six banners, and being led by the 
seventh boy who carried a bell, the 
clanging of which sounded way 
beyond the Scottish village into 
moors and hills. In place of an 
orchestra they carried a four 
octave collapsible organ which was 
manipulated by a cross-eyed lum- 
mox of a man whose other duty 
was to follow the daily parade to 
be sure they didn’t miss a street. 
He did this rather shame-faced- 
ly, lagging about half a block be- 
hind, pretending to look in store 
windows and the like. 

At the end of the tour young 
Halliday returned home. He was 
fondly embraced by his mother, 
his father stood apart eyeing him 
coldly and finally said, “Well, lad 
did you make enough to buy your 
bread and butter in this vocation you have 
chosen for yourself?” To which he an- 
swered “Yes, father.” “Well then you’d 
better be about earning it. You can no 
longer stay under my roof.” If there had 
ever been a doubt as to his chosen profes- 
sion it vanished at that moment. 

While we were talking a boy handed Mr. 
Halliday a wire. It contained a startling 
offer from a picture concern wanting to star 
him in a talkie at the close of “The New 
Moon,” a few weeks hence. I remarked that 
the movies are like an octopus that en- 
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In the Light of a New Dawn 


A Young Poetess appears with the old, old story of Love and other human emotions told in new way— 
The collection titled ‘‘Kiss O° Hollow Hours’’ and other poems by Lois Woodward Briel 


that seems to strike a modern note with a refreshing melodic cadence 


THRILL of discovery came to me 
A when I first read the poems of Lois 

Woodward Briel in manuscript. It 
was like the light of a new dawn. There 
were lines that brought a new understand- 
ing of old things. When I met her I was 
amazed to find a modest young lady who 
had never even ventured to submit her 
poems for publication and seemed even tim- 
id in acknowledging the children of her 
brain. 

In the matter of choosing a title for this 
book of poems, “Kiss 0’ HOLLOW Hours” 
was deemed appropriate. It carries 
with it a refreshing conception of 
the moment’s “instant” that the 
author has so impressively pictured 
for us. With familiar old words 
Miss Briel has seemed to express new 
ideas, tuning in to deep emotions, 
radiant in simple and staunch Anglo- 
Saxon. 

To those who observe the moods 
of nature and human nature that 
we all feel, but are dumb when it 
comes to describing, she captivates 
with a facility of phrase and lines 
that are refreshing. We can all ap- 
preciate the beautiful rainbow—but 
few can describe it. The artist is 
baffled when it comes to painting 
light—which would appear to be the 
simplest thing to portray in the 
picture. 

There was a hesitation at first to 
classify the poems. The impulse was 
to mingle moods and gratify the 
longing for variety suggesting the 
freedom of balmy winds, but the ex- 
actions of old customs intervened. 
Readers insist upon a classification, 
so that they might turn to this or 
that group of poems reflecting the 
theme favored at the moment. It 
was Emerson who insisted that the 
well-balanced individual should read 
a poem; see a good painting or a bit 
of statuary or glance into a book 
each day to have a real contact with 
master minds and greet them with saluta- 
tions such as we accord friends in passing. 

The fact that these poems had never 
been offered for publication before they 
were brought to me, impels a sense of grati- 
tude—perhaps vanity—that I had been giv- 
en a privilege, all unawares, before the 
poems were in type. The young author 
worked steadfastiy and persistently on her 
manuscript long before she even permitted 
other eyes to gaze upon the record mad2 of 
innermost feelings. 

Editors often shy at poems, but here was 


By THE EDITOR 


manuscript that riveted interest line by line. 
It was sometimes necessary to read twice, 
but each reading brought a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the imagery, somber as it was, com- 
ing from the brain of youth. 

During the preparation of this volume 
friends who dropped in casually picked up 
the proof sheets on my desk without pre- 
fatory explanation and perused them with 
rapt attention. Then came the queries 
prompted by curiosity that provided just 
the confirmation I sought. Although mod- 
ernistic, the usual cynical comment concern- 





Lois Woodward Briel 


ing verse was missing. My guests insisted 
that the poems maintained the charm of 
cadence and melodic phrase. A single line 
presents a picture and the musing one finds 
a kindred spirit in this Muse, far from the 
suggestion of mere rhyme and “jingle” per- 
meated with the philosophy of the average 
human. 

The impulse to single out various poems 
for commendation is resisted, because of 
limitations of moods. It might inter- 
fere with calm judgment of the poems in 
their varied appeals. Everyone naturally 


has a choice that differs from others. The 
broad scope is indicated in the six forms of 
versification which the author has used. 

The fascination of the craftsmanship in 
weaving epigrams and encompassing mass 
descriptions in a flash of words seems to 
illuminate a vision that we feel is our own. 
The changed position of simple words has 
proved jewels of thought in a poetic setting 
of everyday observations. Individual im- 
agination seems as if ignited with the dis- 
covery of a different way of reciting what 
we have long been thinking about. We can 
at least give the author unreserved 
credit for having presented some- 
thing new concerning trite subjects 
utilized in the well-worn procedures 
that poets and versifiers have been 
wont to follow in the past. The very 
first reading gave me the suggestion 
of new grass, new scenes—even in en- 
vironments that palled in the hum- 
drum routine of everyday life. The 
doors seemed opened to the light of a 
new dawn. 

From the range of my reading of 
poetry there was to me a new and 
distinctive note in Lois Briel’s inter- 
pretations that seemed as profound 
as those of a sage, and yet expressed 
with exuberance and virility of 
youth. Although decidedly modern- 
istic it was gratifying to learn that 
the author of these poems, Miss Lois 
Woodward Briel, was born in Dor- 
chester and is now living in Ash- 
mont. I thought of the Dorchester 
home of Thomas Hardy in England 
where I heard him insist that an ex- 
pression in verse was the best assur- 
ance of enduring words. Hardy 
started life as an architect, aspired 
to be a poet and succeeded as a nov- 
elist—but never ceased to count verse 
as the ideal literary form. This di- 
gression is made for the reason that 
figures are used in business to fore- 
cast results by comparison. 

Then I became interested in the 
background of the young author and dis- 
covered that her American forebears reach 
back to the date of 1635. The family have 
the Lombard crest with the Motto, “Neither 
to oppress nor to be oppressed.” A Revolu- 
tionary ancestor, Captain George Harris, 
was a Boston merchant who sailed ships 
to the West Indies and China, the intimate 
friend of Paul Revere, who responded to 
the lantern signal from the old North 
Church and sounded the warning of war 
preceding the Battel of Lexington. 

Paul Revere was a neighbor of Captain 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 


HE majestic music of the Doxology 
familiar in divine worship was a 
favorite with Woodrow Wilson. His 
eyes gleamed with the spirit of deeply re- 
ligious forbears, as he heard it played as 
a refrain by a band at his inauguration as 
Governor of New Jersey, the first political 
office that he had ever held. 

In the fading light of a closing day of 
December in the year 1856, a child was 
born in the old Manse at Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, the “Mother of Presidents.” 

The father was a native of Ohio, which 
also produced Presidents, and this child 
of Scotch-Irish ancestry, religious leaders 
of the Presbyterian faith, was named 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson. His paternal 
and maternal grandfathers and his father 
were Presbyterian clergyman, and the 
mother, Janet Wilson, felt that her son 
would continue the family traditions when 
he was baptized—bearing her father’s name. 

Two years later his parents moved to 
Augusta, Ga., and during the Civil War 
the family circle was transplanted to the 
stirring scenes at Columbia, S. C., where 
Rev. Joseph R. Wilson taught in the Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

As a lad of ten, “Tommy” Wilson, as he 
was called, witnessed the closing scenes of 
the great fratricidal struggle. A boyhood 
glimpse of General Robert E. Lee remained 
a life inspiration. Frail in physique, he 
wore spectacles and was reading when he 
should have been playing. When young 
Tommy was explaining some boyish activ- 
ity, his father cautioned “Steady, Thomas, 
wait a minute and think! And then choose 
your words to say it.” 

This early injunction was not forgotten 
when he arrived at Davidson College in 
North Carolina at eighteen. His health 
broke down and he returned home for a 
year, but still pursued his favorite studies 
of Government and literature, finally de- 
ciding to enter Princeton. 


From the day he arrived at “Old Nassau” 
he evidenced keen interest in debating so- 
cieties and became a member of Whig 
Hall. Graduating in the class of 1879, he 
was recognized as star extemporaneous 
speaker at Princeton on the subjects of his- 
tory and Civics. 

After completing his law course at the 
University of Virginia, he broke in health, 
and again returned home to think it all 
over. A modest shingle—announcing the 
arrival of another attorney in Atlanta, 
contained the name of Wilson, a young 
lawyer, waiting for clients. One year in 
the practice of law brought his decision to 
go to Baltimore, secure a degrce of Ph.D., 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


and follow the bent of his Woodrow ances- 
tors in taking up literary and educational 
work. Here within the environments of 
the national capital he found himself. His 
ambition crystallized in his thesis entitled 
“Congressional Government.” As a stu- 
dent he made the declaration that our Con- 
stitutions, state and national, created a 
vacuum which the bosses rushed in to fill, 
and insisted that the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government had fallen 
under an unauthorized, irresponsible boss- 
ism of one kind or another, and pointing 
out that the executive should function in 
leadership. 


Then it was that he became known as 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, and this thesis of 





Woodrow Wilson 


student days was the subject matter of a 
textbook that was widely used in colleges. 

While Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Bryn Mawr, he married Ellen 
Axson, daughter of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of Rome, Ga. Removing to the Wes- 
leyan University in Connecticut, he made 
a profound impression upon the student 
body with his pronounced views on govern- 
ment as it existed and as it should be. 

(Orchestra—“Old Nassaw’’) 

Called to Princeton in 1890 he began to 
discuss some of his plans in connection 
with the conduct of the University, which 
fairly rattled the dry bones of Nassau 
traditions. 


In 1896, he delivered an address on the 
Sesqui-Centennial of the founding of 
Princeton, which won for him nation-wide 
recognition as a thinker and educator. 
Two commencements had not passed, be- 
fore he found himself President of Prince- 
ton, launching his battle for a Graduate 
School that involved bitter controversy in 
collegiate circles. 

Dr. Wilson’s definite suggestion of a 
political reform inspired George M. B. Har- 
vey to introduce Woodrow Wilson at a 
Lotus Club banquet in’ New York in 1906, 
as a future candidate of the Democratic 
Party for President. A _ political career 
was furthest from the thoughts of the 
President of Princeton, at that time. 


Relentless in his criticism of Democratic 
bosses of machine-ruled New Jersey, he re- 
ceived a direct summons while on the golf 
links in 1910, to become Democratic nomi- 
nee for Governor. At this time he made 
his first purely political speech, and ob- 
served the wise-acre politicians winking at 
each other, as they envisioned the possi- 
bility of what would happen with a profes- 
sor sitting in the Governor’s chair, trying 
out theories of government obtained from 
books rather than personal contacts with 
the body politic in ward clubs, caucuses 
and conventions. 

At a banquet given by Cyrus Curtis to 
our Periodical Association in Philadelphia, 
Governor Wilson made his entry into the 
presidential arena with a masterful speech. 
At the other end of the table was the late 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette then consid- 
ered a candidate for President. Wilson 
had closed with an eloquent peroration to 
the spiritual unity of the Nation that had 
flowered since the Civil War. LaFollette, 
fresh from his vigorous debates on the 
floor of the United States Senate, followed 
for hours and wore out the audience. In 
one of the Senator’s dramatic appeals with 
hands uplifted, he shouted: “Is there no 
way out?” A wag of an editor arose and 
replied: “Yes, thank God, Senator, we’ve 
found the door.” Woodrow Wilson then and 
there became an editorial favorite. 


The unusual lucid phrases of Wilson’s 
campaign speeches impelled even cynical 
New York newspapers to publish the ad- 
dress in full as “live copy.” He was elected 
Governor on the Democratic ticket in a 
normally Republican state to the surprise 
of political prophets. The scope of his 
platform in the regulation of public service 
utilities resulted in the “Seven Sisters” bill. 
He boldly proposed legislative acts, based 
on propositions he had presented in the 
classroom: 
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“Nobody in Congress represents the na- 
tional will. Every member of the Senate 
or House represents his district, or his 
state—his section. The sum total of their 
desires is not the national will. Only one 
man, the Chief Executive, is responsible to 
all the people. He must assume leadership 
and determine what is best for all and not 
for one section or group or class.” 

At a meeting of the Editorial Associa- 
tion in Michigan, I made an address, pay- 
ing tribute to the distinguished governor 
with whom I had chatted while we awaited 
the cue for our evening appearance in cel- 
luloid fronts. Here I obtained a closeup 
picture of Woodrow Wilson, slender in 
form, scholarly in appearance, with gray- 
blue eyes gleaming behind glasses; a 
pointed face with strong firm chin and 
large lips. His smiles seemed to slowly 
overshadow his face, beginning with the 
wrinkles about his eyes and finally reach- 
ing his mouth. When he smiled he showed 
his teeth, indicating a keen sense of humor. 

Impressed with his power of expression 
I could not resist passing a tribute as one 
speaker to another—to which he modestly 
and graciously referred—according to mu- 
tual admiration society traditions. We con- 
tinued to talk after the meeting, while 
checking up our respective expense ac- 
counts and even pooled issues on cabfare 
which preceded our exit from Detroit. Be- 
fore I printed my article on Woodrow Wil- 
son, I submitted the proof upon which he 
made corrections in blue pencil, returning 
them to me with the notation that there 
was hope for me as a magazine editor as 
long as I had some regard for facts first- 
hand and played golf to reduce my weight. 
He explained what had become of his first 
name “Thomas”: 

“My mother’s name was Woodrow and 
her family had distinguished themselves 
in the field of letters. I wanted to use that 
part of my name for that reason, but 
Thomas Woodrow was too much of a mouth- 
ful, so I dropped the “‘Thomas’.” 

En route from the Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago to the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, I talked with William 
Jennings Bryan about Governor Wilson. 
The “Commoner” was ablaze with his pur- 
pose of smashing the New York delega- 
tion’s boasted control. He did not then say 
much about Wilson, for he was an in- 
structed delegate for Clark; but I knew it 
was in the back of his mind to support the 
New Jersey Governor, if the lightning did 
not strike himself—as a four-time nomi- 
nee for President. 

In the tense opening hours of the con- 
vention, I met Bryan under the speaker’s 
stand, taking large gulps of water, pre- 
pared to dash up the ladder and out on the 
flying bridge to make the speech which 
eventually resulted in Woodrow Wilson’s 
nomination. Pointing directly at the New 
Yorkers in front seats, his voice rang out 
—“‘We are no longer bond slaves!” The 
effect was magical in turning delegates 
from a pre-arranged slate in the selection 
of temporary chairman. 

In the Press Gallery below, I sat beside 
George Harvey, glum in cynical comment 
—there had been a break hetween Wilson 


and his first presidential sponsor. After 
some days of balloting, Woodrow Wilson 
was nominated as a compromise condidate. 
The battle for ballots between Wilson, 
Roosevelt and Taft in the November elec- 
tions resulted in making Woodrow Wilson 
the first President born south of the 
Mason and Dixon line since the days of 
Andrew Johnson. 

In a felicitous response on the night of 
election, President-Elect Wilson closed in 
a serious vein: 

“IT do not feel exuberant or cheerful. I 
feel exceedingly solemn. I have no inclin- 
ation to jump up and crack my heels to- 
gether. A weight of seriousness and re- 
sponsibility seems to be pressing down up- 
on me. I feel more like kneeling down and 
praying for strength to do what is ex- 
pected of me.” 

(Band and Orchestra—‘Hail to the Chief’) 

After his inauguration as President, 
there was the usual rush of the faithful 
for offices; but the new President refused 
to be stampeded and called the quiet and 
mysterious Colonel E. M. House of Texas 
to announce the names of his Cabinet as 
an incident of the day’s events. 

In his first year as President, Woodrow 
Wilson signed the Federal Reserve Act, in 
the circular office of the Executive Build- 
ing in the presence of Carter Glass, Sena- 
tor Weeks, Secretary McAdoo and mem- 
bers of his own family. I felt it a special 
privilege to be present. It was in the early 
evening, the light shining full on his face. 
In the silence we heard the scratching of 
his pen. Turning first to Mrs. Wilson and 
his daughters, he began talking to all of 
us in an earnest tone concerning the far- 
reaching influence of this measure in 
checking future panics. He counted it one 
act of Congress deserving a Divine bless- 
ing for the good it would bring to the 
country. Commending the senators and 
representatives on the committees who had 
prepared the measure, he included those of 
the opposition party who had made a long 
fight for this relief, so happily consum- 
mated as one of the first important events 
of his administration. 

Reviving an old tradition, he delivered 
his messages to Congress in person, re-em- 
phasizing his conviction that an executive 
should be a personal leader for all the 
people. Direct and face to face he asked 
Congress to use armed force to compel 
General Huerta in Mexico to recognize the 
rights and dignities of the United States 
in connection with their refusal to salute 
the American flag after the arrest of Amer- 
ican sailors at Tampico. This resulted in 
the occupation of Vera Cruz by United 
States forces, who landed amid the bullets 
of snipers. 

Soon after this I crossed the border at 
Laredo into Mexico and looked upon the 
fortifications of Huerta’s engineers, which 
suggested the methods of trench warfare 
adopted in the World War. 

A few days after the outbreak of the 
World War in August, 1914, Mrs. Ellen Ax- 
son Wilson was lying at the point of death. 
President Wilson was then facing the grim 
shadows of a World War and the deep 
sorrow of parting with the beloved wife 


who for thirty years had been his help- 
mate and inspiration. It was a lonely man 
that appeared during the days that fol- 
lowed the obsequies at the White House, 
when Europe was ablaze over the trazic 
and bloody opening hostilities of the World 
War. 

(Background of “Tipperary”—Chorus and 

Orchestra) 

A proclamation of neutrality was issued 
twenty days after war was declared by the 
Allies and in December in a message to 
Congress President Wilson declined to turn 
America into an armed camp or make ex- 
traordinary preparations for war. 

While at Charlotte, N. C., the President 
quietly slipped away to Davidson College, 
Few people knew of his intention to visit 
scenes of college days. On his arrival, he 
walked through Chambers Building and 
viewed reverently the window in his room 
out of which he used to jump in order to 
get to classes on time. As he stood on the 
balcony of Eumenean Hall, a_ two-story 
building, everybody shouted, “Speech! 
Speech!” He responded by saying: “As 
memories come back to me, I recall that 
this dear old college is one place where I 
failed in trying to make a speech, so I do 
not want to have that remembered agony 
all over again in this happy hour.” 

Records here revealed that Tommy Wil- 
son was the usual boy in college. It was 
noted that T. Wilson was fined twenty-five 
cents for throwing peanut hulls on the 
floor. There are also records showing that 
the Eumenean Society awarded him an 
unanimous vote of thanks for preparing so 
ably a set of resolutions. 

“Skit” Schofield, the veteran peanut and 
pop vender, rushed through the lines, 
brushing aside the Secret Service men, who 
tried to stop him. The President wel- 
comed him as “Skit”? shouted: 

“Hello, Tommy, how are you” he said, 
greeting the President. Turning to the 
crowd, he continued “This is one of my 
boys.” The baseball coach used to say 
that Tommy Wilson would have made a 
fine player if he had not been too lazy to 
run to second base; but I reckon you all 
know how he ran for President. 

President Wilson was kept busy these 
days, writing frequent notes concerning 
the negotiations with Germany on _ sub- 
marine warfare. Battling against the ris- 
ing war fever in America, he made an ad- 
dress in Philadelphia to newly naturalized 
citizens three days after the sinking of the 
“Lusitania” in which the sentence oc- 
curred: 

“There is such a thing as a man being 
too proud to fight. There is such a thing 
as a nation being so right that it does not 
need to convince others by force that it is 
right.” 

The four words “too proud to fight” in 
that speech did not appeal to the spirit of 
the country at that time, seething with in- 
dignation over the sacrifice of many prec- 
ious American lives in the submarine war- 
fare used by Germany to bring Great 
Britain to a point of starvation. 

The campaign against Villa in a punitive 
expedition across the Mexican border un- 
der General Pershing occurred in 1916, 
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which was an answer to the President’s 
oft-quoted phrase: “Watchful waiting!” 

At the Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis in 1916, President Wilson was re- 
nominated with an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment by his party. In a stirring keynote 
speech, Governor Martin Glynn of New 
York reiterated his rapid climaxes with the 
phrase “He kept us out of war.” I met 
Martin Glynn, perspiring in his hotel room 
after the speech, receiving the hearty con- 
gratulations of leaders who felt that his 
speech had won the vote of the women of 
the United States for Wilson, who were to 
vote for the first time for President in 
many of the states. 

The Republicans nominated Charles 
Evans Hughes, who resigned from the Su- 
preme Court bench and made a speaking 
tour across the continent. As the cam- 
paign proceeded, it looked favorable for 
Hughes in spite of the fact that there was 
still division in the Republican ranks. Wil- 
son, unperturbed, continued discussing do- 
mestic questions amid the balmy breezes 
of his summer home at Shadow Lawn on 
the Jersey coast, where he was spending 
his honeymoon days, having remarried in 
December, 1915, when Mrs. Edith Galt of 
Washington became First Lady of the 
Land. 

In private conversation, Woodrow Wil- 
son at times seemed a fatalist. He insisted 
that thirteen was his favorite as well as 
his lucky number through life. There 
were thirteen letters in his name and he 
became President in 1913. He looked back 
on Friday the 13th as a day of particular 
good fortune to him. His public life con- 
tinued thirteen years, eight of them as 
President and three as former President. 

The result of the presidential election in 
1916 was in doubt several days. Congrat- 
ulations of victory poured in on Charles 
Evans Hughes, while telegrams regretting 
defeat had reached Wilson. The late re- 
turns indicated that President Wilson had 
been reelected for a second term with a 
majority of 23 electoral votes. 

Wilson visited the President’s room in 
the Capitol more frequently than any other 
President and here took the oath of office 
for a second term on Sunday, March 4, 
1917, which was again administered on the 
steps of the East front of the Capitol on 
the following Monday, when Wilson deliv- 
ered a stirring inaugural address which 
foreshadowed drastic action in foreign af- 
fairs. 

The world had read “In Flanders Field” 
written by Dr. John McRae, the brave 
Canadian who was later killed in action 
and buried amid the poppies of which he 
sang, and we are now to pause and hear 
a musical setting to this poem written es- 
pecially for this program by Dana Merri- 
man, sung by Frederick Baer. 

(Orchestra and baritone solo —‘“In Flan- 
ders Field’) 

When Germany proclaimed unrestricted 
Submarine warfare, President Wilson an- 
nounced within a week on Feb. 3, 1917, 
severance of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. 

The war fever in America grew more in- 
tense, and on April 2nd we saw Woodrow 


Wilson, calm and sure of his words, stand- 
ing at the desk in the House of Represen- 
tatives, delivering a war message to Con- 
gress. 

Can I ever forget our emotions in the 
galleries during that long night session, 
April 6. As the roll call proceeded on the 
declaration of a state of war, there was 
breathless suspense! After the result had 
been announced in the early morning of 
April 7, 1917, there was a hush of serious- 
ness as the crowds solemnly left the Capi- 
tol to begin the day preparing for war. In 
the blue dawn from the brilliantly illum- 
inated dome were unfurled four flags. The 
Statue of Victory atop seemed to look down 
in sorrow, as if contemplating what fol- 
lows in the wake of war. 

Washington was soon filled with people 
as preparations for war proceeded. The 
legions of “dollar a year’ men arrived. The 
Selective Draft Bill was passed which 
made it possible to enlist ten million men 
in the United States Army between the 
ages of 21 and 35. The Liberty Loan drives 
began and the four minute speakers opened 
fire. Railroads were taken over and the 
industry of the country organized—to win 
the war. 

(Orchestra and Chorus—“Over There’) 

President Wilson appointed Herbert 
Hoover as Food Commissioner and food 
was cheerfully conserved in every home. 
Non-essentials were eliminated to provide 
the Government and every source of raw 
material was allocated. Fuel saving was 
represented in gasless and fireless days. 
The War Savings Drive was begun and 
shipbuilding received an impetus never 
known before in the history of any nation. 
The country was united in one purpose— 
to get men and supplies overseas and get 
them there with all possible speed. Minutes 
were measured. Loans were made by bil- 
lions to foreign countries to the commis- 
sions visiting this country. Gigantic can- 
tonments in different sections of the coun- 
try were provided for mobilizing the mil- 
lions of young Americans who donned the 
khaki. 

The arrival of General Pershing in 
France with the first troops gave hope to 
the Allies as he stood by the tomb of our 
Republic’s great friend in revolutionary 
days and said, “We are here Lafayette!” 

(Quartet—‘The Americans Come’’) 

As the two million soldiers sailed over- 
seas, service flags were unfurled in nearly 
every home. A little later, the gold stars 
appeared, for the member of the family 
who had paid the last full measure of de- 
votion. Slackers, profiteers and the dis- 
loyal were marked or interned, until every- 
one in the whole country seemed to be 
looking for a uniform. Night and day the 
American women continued knitting, work- 
ing every second of time, and sitting up 
nights to send off packages to the boys 
overseas. 

The great soul of America was revealed 
as never before in these stirring war days 
of Wilson’s administration, when the spir- 
it of the real Republic was glorified. 

When I left for overseas in February, 
1918, we sailed without lights, with port- 
holes curtained and even the scratching of 


a match on deck forbidden. Individual life 
preservers were always close at hand, 
waking and sleeping and even used as nap- 
kins at mess. A zig-zaging course over- 
seas was taken with the destroyers convoy- 
ing, dodging about like a group of watch- 
dogs, while mysterious signals of inter- 
cepted radio messages flashed. The Tus- 
cania had recently been submarined in the 
English Channel with many of our brave 
doughboys aboard. The comradeship of 
the boys in khaki from every state and 
city, town, village and hamlet and farm, 
was represented in the largest army of 
crusaders the world had ever known. They 
soon made themselves quite at home, even 
trying to sing “Madelon” in French to 
compliment the pretty madamoiselles. 
(Chorus—‘Madelon’’ ) 

It was a singing army inspired with the 

dominant determination ‘‘Win the war.” 
(Background of “Pack Up Your 
Troubles” ) 

Arriving in France during the darkest 
days in March, 1918, I found American 
troops already at the front and occupying 
the Toul sector. I carried a letter from 
Secretary of War Baker, and reported to 
General Pershing. Refusing me a uniform 
and rank, too fat for a Red Cross major, 
the General grimly commented: ‘Without 
rank you can go everywhere and do some 
real work—you’re rank enough!” I shared 
with him an apple turnover sent by his 
aunt from his birthplace, Laclede, Mo., for 
the commanding general, as well as dough- 
boys, were always in the thoughts of the 
loved ones at home. 

Donning the gas mask, with General 
Charles G. Dawes at Hotel Mediterranean, 
while having chow—I fairly choked. The 
test was sixteen seconds, my first try was 
64; but I kept on, until a pass was handed 
me and I was off on a “sit up” night train 
for Gondrecourt. The next morning I wan- 
dered past the humble birthplace of Jeanne 
D’Arc—an inspirative environment for the 
arriving American crusaders. The boys 
were billeted in French homes and wel- 
comed to the hearts of the French mothers 
who had sacrificed their own sons. 

(Background of “A Long, Long Trail’’) 

Can I ever forget the smash at Seichprey 
and Apremont—the camouflaged aviation 
headquarters jn Columbia Bay; the dash 
under fire of the McIntyre sisters of the 
Salvation Army, who carried hot dough- 
nuts to the boys at the front. Our boys 
marching by to the strains of “There’s a 
long, long trail” seemed to bring back an 
echo from overseas “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” Comes the memory of that first 
night at the front along the swashing duck 
boards in the mud; the busy morning 
hours when the boys were fighting “coo- 
ties.” I asked Jack if he were getting rid 
of them, “Oh, no, just taking them as they 
come!” Then that hour of baptism, with 
the swish of 75’s or better, I stood beside 
a little lad from Lancaster who fell, caught 
by a crashing shell. There was a smile on 
his young face, turned to the light of the 
serene stars overhead that seemed to pro- 
test the blaze of the nerve-racking barrage. 
As I stood there, it seemed as if the halo 
of Calvary overhung the prostrate form of 
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this brave son—for had not this boy died 
for me—and you—Ah, how we forget— 
forget! 

The zero hour was approaching for the 
dash into No Man’s Land. In the grim 
flickering light, the faces of those boys are 
ghostly pictures never to be forgotten; 
without a quiver of the lip, with steady 
eye, they made their rendezvous with 
death. Replacements swung by going to 
the front-line trenches with only the sup- 
pressed rhythm of brave stout hearts beat- 
ing. 

(Band and Chorus—‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’) 


From the cratered dust of the western 
front, I made my way across the Channel 
and there saw England, a glorious Mother- 
land, still welcoming and caring for our 
doughboys, as they would their own sons 
—loved long since and lost awhile. 

Admiral Sims sent me to the Admiralty 
and I was despatched to the Grand Fleet 
where Admiral Rodman on the flagship 
“New York” was watching for submarines 
with mystery ships in the North Sea. Then 
on to Queenstown base where the Ameri- 
can destroyers were solving the submarine 
problem. 

The black skies on the Western front be- 
gan to clear in October, 1918, when Ger- 
many promised to accept the Fourteen 
Points and Wilson stipulated the provi- 
sions of peace. The people cheered, but 
Wilson told his daughter Margaret who 
gleefully called his attention to his recep- 
tion—“But they change their minds.” 

At eleven o’clock on the historic eleventh 
of November, 1918, the Armistice was offi- 
cially signed. The last shot of the World 
War was fired and the Angelus that day 
rang in France with a new meaning that 
sounded like heralding angels of peace. 
The dark curtain of war was lifted, reveal- 
ing along the battle front, scenes of the 
bloodiest struggle between nations ever 
known in history. Seven million men laid 
down their arms and seven million others 
did not die in vain—for the rainbow ap- 
peared with its promise of the outlawry of 
war. 

The President decided to attend the 
Peace Conference in person. A thrill came 
to us Americans among the gay, shouting 
crowds in Paris when we saw our War 
President receiving an ovation that thrilled 
every drop of American blood in our veins. 
Silver letters were agleam over Place de 
la Concorde—“Vive le Wilson.” Hotel Cril- 
lon, the Executive headquarters where 
Colonel House, Secretary Lansing and the 
American delegation gathered was like the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago during a politi- 
cal convention. All Europe was then at 
the feet of Woodrow Wilson. Unparalleled 
receptions approaching adulation were 
given him in England and Italy before the 
sessions began in the Halls of Mirrors. 


What a historic scene we witnessed at 





the American Embassy in Paris at that 
first meeting of the representatives of the 
Allies. The imagination of the world was 
fired as the remaking of the map of Eu- 
rope proceeded at the Peace Conference. 
Clemenceau and Foch were present with 
Pershing to meet the representatives of 
the allied nations—making a colorful and 
epochal overture for the opening scene of 
the Peace negotiations. 
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The last photograph taken of the late 
President Wilson 

Greeted by Lt.-Governor Coolidge on his 
return to America President Wilson land- 
ed at Boston and delivered an address to 
a great throng at Mechanics Building. He 
remained in Washington a short time un- 
til Congress adjourned. I shall never for- 
get that happy scene in the President’s 
room at the Capitol where he signed the 
last bills. Woodrow Wilson sat on the table, 
gayly shaking his legs like a college boy, 
his face radiant with hope at a zenith of his 
fame. 


During the long weary fight for his 


League of Nations, the Fiume incident, the 
stalking shadows of national greed for con- 
quest appeared in the Hall of Mirrors at 


Versailles, where the Peace Treaty was 
signed on June 28, 1919. It included the 
League Covenant, which made it necessary 
for Wilson now to return to the United 
States and secure the endorsement of the 
people for his plan for his League, which 
the Senate later refused to confirm. He 
then grimly prepared for a_ transcontin- 
ental speaking tour to take his message 
direct to the people. He proceeded as far as 
Kansas when his last physical breakdown 
eccurred. Long months afterwards the 
President lay ill at the White House and 
the sympathy of the world went out to the 
stricken President. 

President Wilson was a man who always 
understood principles but never understood 
men. He held aloof from the intimacies 
and counsel of friends; as he once re- 
marked of himself “I have a one-track 
mind.” 

The last time I saw Woodrow Wilson was 
on March 4, 1921 when he drove from the 
White House in the brisk March wind, 
well bundled up, sitting beside President- 
elect Warren G. Harding. At the Capitol, 
he was compelled to take the elevator to go 
to the President’s room, which had been 
the crowning scene of his great triumph 
two years before. Harding entered a pic- 
ture of health, with cheeks aglow. He 
stood by the side of Wilson, as he signed 
the last bills. The Committees from Sen- 
ate and House made their formal call. 
The clock in the corner was ticking the 
seconds, marking the closing minutes of the 
Wilson Administration, as Harding hand- 
ed him paper and pen. They looked into 
each other’s eyes—almost as father and 
son. Just before the clock struck twelve, 
Harding bent down over Woodrow Wilson, 
and inquired in a kindly voice: 

“Ts there anything more, Mr. President?” 

The last one to address Woodrow Wilson 
in his official position as President of the 
United States during his term of office was 
Warren G. Harding, his sucescsor. 


(The clock strikes twelve.) 


Three years of retirement at his home 
on §S. Street in Washington found former 
President Wilson broken in health but 
courageous in spirit, even surviving War- 
ren G. Harding, his hale and hearty suc- 
cessor in office. Over this radio Woodrow 
Wilson broadcast his last public address on 
the eve of Armistice Day, 1923, re-affirm- 
ing faith in the League of Nations to the 
last breath. 


On February third, 1924, his soul passed 
on, as a kneeling crowd of devoted follow- 
ers outside his door, prayed for the de- 
parting spirit of our great war President, 
who sleeps in a crypt of the Cathedral at 
Mount St. Albans, where prayer, sacred 
music and religious devotions will echo on 
through the years, while he rests in peace. 


(Orchestra plays Schubert’s “Omnipo- 
tence’) 
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A Telescope That Proved a Love Magnet 


A romance begun by spiders is woven about a courtship in which the eyes of a surveyor’s telescope plays 
a part in the comedy of the air while the robins sang 


BIT of robin song whistled from rosy 
A lips; then merry mischief wakening 

soft brown eyes, intent to enjoy the 
response, tilted a girlish face to one side, 
and coming pleasure set two dimples wait- 
ing. The response came. On the pinnacle 
of a near-by cedar, a mocking bird listened, 
swelled his breast, and echoed the notes 
bravely, conscious that many a morning he 
had by tuneful deception wooed Dame Robin 
to his presence, and brought her mate to 
his side, mad, ruffled for fight; madder still 
that he could not find any semblance of a 
red-breasted intruder daring to be his rival. 

Pretty May Lecompte, standing on the 
balustraded verandah, laughed quietly, a 
laugh like the ripple of a toy brook stealing 
past pebbles that lay in wait to stop it. “The 
deceiver deceived!” she exclaimed to her- 
self. “Trickster, mocker, comedian among 
birds that you are! If I did not love you so 
much, I would cry shame upon you!” 

Again she whistled. The mocking bird 
sounded the robin’s defiance and peered 
about to enjoy the discomfiture of his vic- 
tim, in suspicious lover or irate husband. 
Ignorance was bliss; he did not know that 
he was being fooled. The mew of a cat 
startled him. He now was the victim. The 
cat! The deadly enemy of his race; the 
Comanche sneaking upon his nest! He 
shook his war feathers, flapped his white 
barred wings, threw up his tail with an 
angry jerk, uttered his battle cry, and with 
downward swoop, not suspecting the fair 
author of the ruse, flew close to his human 
teaser. 


She laughed merrily. “I have fooled you 
again, have I, silly fellow, and delayed the 
breakfast you were serving in dainty mor- 
sels to your youngsters? You have no busi- 
ness to neglect them for your own fun. How 
quickly my miaouw brought you to your 
duty-sense—the defense of your nestlings.” 
She laughed at him again. “How cross you 
look, and a bit ashamed, too. Is it for mis- 
taking your very best friend for a cat, or 
is your pride touched? Would you like to 
give me a nip? Ah, I know you would by 
your raging ‘Phuitack.’ Brave fellow! I 
ought not to raise your temper. Cool off. 
Go sing me a song, while I find some spiders 
for you. I will help you make up your lost 
time, and your nestlings’ breakfast.” 

“How can you do it, May? How can you 
hold the horrid things in your hand?” asked 
a stately, gray-haired lady, who crossed 
from the door to the baluster and leaned 
over it, watching her breezy niece with 
earnest disgust. 

é “Firstly, Auntie, dear,” she replied, hold- 
ing up her closed hand, “because I am 


and the umbrella was unfurled 


stronger than the spiders. Secondly, be- 
cause I do not think they are “horrid” but 
are useful, wonderful creatures of exceed- 
ingly retiring dispositions, as you would 
admit if you undertook to catch them in 
their retreats. Thirdly, because I know 
(though not one-half as fearless as you 
would have proved yourself to be in the 
war times) that the tarantula of the trop- 
ics and the beautiful crimson-marked little 
Latrodectus mactus are the only two spiders 
in America whose bites are dangerously 
poisonous. And fourthly, because I have 
promised that songster yonder that I will 
catch him some.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered her aunt, drawing back 
from the shapely, outstretched arm, “the 
very thought of a spider makes my skin feel 
too tight for me.” 

“T know the feeling, Auntie. I think but- 
terflies have such wicked faces. I caught a 
great, big, beautiful butterfly once. When I 
looked at its face, it was so dreadfully wick- 
ed that I shivered and let it go. I have not 
dared catch one since. Now I’m going to 
put these spiders—six of them—on that saf- 
rano rosebush, across the drive. They will 
scamper a six-leg scamper to hide in the 
crotches and under the leaves. We will sit 
on the steps and watch the bird find them. 
Spiders remind me of smart boys in fairy 
books, who found their way home out of dis- 
mal forests (where disagreeable people sent 
them to be conveniently devoured by resi- 
dent monsters).” 


* * * 


“Take a look, Berkeley. I never saw a 
prettier girl. And breezy? She reminds 
me of gentle Nausicaa, watched by bush-hid- 
den Ulysses when she was washing linen in 
the land of the Phzeacians—the most fascin- 
ating scene old Homer ever depicted. Take 
a look. Then I will banish you down the 
line a mile or so with something distracting 
to think about as you go. These southern 
girls are as sunny and radiant as the lux- 
uriant setting of their country demands. 
I wish the telescope of my instrument would 
draw her nearer.” 

“You are a gynexco-maniac, Darrah. It 
does not take a telescope to draw you close 
to a woman.” 

“Nor a microscope to magnify the loveli- 
ness of one to you, Berkeley.” 

“True. I have never yet seen a woman’s 
face so ugly, so degraded, so hardened, that 
I could not either see or bring a touch of 
woman’s nature to it. That nature is love- 
liness.” 

“Take a look at the face yonder; you will 
rave more than ever.” 


Darrah, a handsome, finely proportioned 
man of twenty-five, who had been watching 
the comedy of the air which May Lecompte 
and the mocking bird were acting, stood 
aside from the telescope of his transit to 
give place to his college chum and engineer- 
ing assistant, Berkeley. They had been in 
the neighborhood but a few days, locating a 
short line of railroad, and were now setting 
the stakes for bridge abutments at a creek 
crossing, a quarter of a mile away. To test 
the condition of his instrument, he had di- 
rected it upon the distant mansion, and nat- 
urally with such a sight in focus, had no 
disposition to disturb it. 

Berkeley, shorter than Darrah, with a 
plain, kindly, impressive face, brimming 
with fun, energy and the good health which 
prompts them, put his eye to the glass and 
looked. “Beautiful!” he ejaculated. “I 
shall fall in love with that queenly old lady, 
if I am blessed with a chance.” 

“Agreed, Berkeley. You are the most 
generous of fellows. Let us make the 
chance. We can produce our long pedigrees 
and vouchers for our harmlessness, after- 
ward. All we have to do is to attract atten- 
tion to our distinguished occupation, say 
that we shall be in the neighborhood for 
several weeks; and Southern hospitality will 
do the rest. I have it! We must idle an 
nour or so waiting for the axemen to cut out 
the bushes. Take the transit, go to the 
mansion, blush your reddest, ask for a glass 
of water and permission to take a triangu- 
lation from the porch steps. Your winning 
smile and innocent appearance will get you 
this. Set up your instrument. At a signal 
from you, I will hold up the sighting pole 
here. Conventional curiosity will induce the 
iovely female to accept your invitation to 
look through the telescope. I will be per- 
forming acrobatic feats on the sight pole. 
Our college gymnastics will be over-power- 
ing. You can dilate upon my amiable weak- 
ness and Hurculean powers. The lovely, 
unsuspicious will express a desire to know 
your friend. Presto. A signal brings me. 
Introductions, two hearts amalgamated. 
My turn comes. I help you along—in your 
devotion to the old lady.” 

Berkeley laughed, a sound, wholesome 
laugh. “A romance through a telescope! 
Excellent opening! Conclusion in our next! 
Signals—one wave of my handkerchief to 
the right means raise your sight pole; two 
means special performance by Mr. Darrah 
in his unexampled cow-jumped-over-the- 
moon act. I am off on the ninny mission 
of expecting a woman to do as a man plans 
for her. I shall come off at best with a 
drink of water, the polite regards of the old 
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lady and the affection of the dogs, if they 
have any.” He gathered together the legs 
of the tripod, shouldered the instrument, 
and, with sturdy strides, walked toward the 
mansion. He said to himself after many 
steps: “The happiest face I ever saw. What 
a whirl of life behind it!” 
x * * 


“T told you so, Auntie: The bird watched 
me. He knew just what I was doing. See! 
Nip! He has a spider. Off he flies with it 
in his beak, a tid-bit for his baby birds. 
It pays me to gather spiders. Sometimes I 
have wished I were a bird. It has always 
seemed strange to me that human beings, 
smart and big as they think themselves, 
should be so restricted in what they can do. 
There is that joyous bird; he can go where 
he pleases, and not pay one cent. He doesn’t 
have to rush for a train and show his ticket.” 

Mr. Berkeley was one who had no obliqu- 
ity in his nature. His habit was to go 
straight to an object he wished to accom- 
plish. If he had been fired from a cannon it 
is hardly possible he would have described 
a parabola. He raised his hat to the ladies, 
looked at the elder and said: “I am Gorham 
Berkeley, a civil engineer, running a rail- 
road line near your home. Will you kindly 
allow me to use my instrument from this 
point?” 

“Certainly,” responded the elder, as both 
rose, struck with his business manner in ad- 
dressing and looking at her, apparently 
without a thought for her young companion. 
“I am Miss Annie Lecompte; this is my 
niece, May Lecompte. I am sure Colonel 
Lecompte will regret that he is absent.” 

“Thank you for the privilege you grant. 
I am indeed glad to be so pleasantly receiv- 
ed. Engineers are often regarded as intrud- 
ers, trespassers, dragons armed with a mys- 
terious power to seize and appropriate. I 
assure you of my harmlessness. My college 
chum—Dick Darrah—and myself are stran- 
gers in a strange land. We are fortunate in 
being together as engineers for the com- 
pany in which our fathers are financially 
interested. It is pleasant, too, to see faces 
and a spot like this, which remind us so 
pleasantly of home. I am sorry Colonel Le- 
compte is absent. I did not know this to 
be his residence. I have a letter to him 
from my father. So has Mr. Darrah from 
his. Pardon me. Dick is waiting for my 
signal.” 

While he spoke he was “setting up” his 
instrument. He gave the signal and looked 
through the telescope. One long look satis- 
fied him. Dick Darrah, straight as a soldier 
presenting arms, stood behind his planted 
sighting pole. “I will let him hold it for a 
while—practice in posing,” he added. 

“T saw an interesting sight this morning, 
ladies, an osprey carrying fish to its young. 
The ragged stick-nest of the pair is in the 
top of a skeleton tree, yonder by the creek. 
You can see it plainly from here by aid of 
the glass. I have directed the instrument 
upon it. Will you look?” 

“I do not believe it would hurt you one 
bit, May,” her aunt said, smiling, and in 
half-apology for her niece’s acknowledged 
tree-climbing experience. “Your physical 
training at college has transformed you into 
caoutchouc. Mr. Berkeley, in the absence of 


, 


my brother,—Colonel Lecompte—I ask you 
and Mr. Darrah to present your letters to 
me. I shall welcome you here as my brother 
would.” 

May Lecompte raised her head and laugh- 
ed merrily. “Mr. Berkeley, as Auntie has 
extended to you the hospitality of our home, 
I can request an introduction to your friend, 
Mr. Darrah. Please turn the instrument on 
him. I will receive it through the air—at 
long distance. You may tell him. Perhaps 
he will not feel himself so much of a strang- 
ers when he calls.” 

With her eye to the glass, May Lecompte 
said gaily: “Mr. Darrah, I am glad to wel- 
come you within a quarter of a mile of my 
father’s house—and—Oh, he is going to 
vault over the creek, Mr. Berkeley—a tre- 
mendous leap. He has a high pole! He has 
gone back for a run! Now he starts! 
Splendid! He is high in the air! Oh! 
Oh!—” she shrieked with laughter. “Oh, 
his pole has slipped! He landed in the pool! 
And such a splash! Now his feet are above 
the water! Now his head! Now he is 
standing dripping, looking hard this way, 
as if he knew I was looking at him.” 

“Possibly he thinks I am,” Mr. Berkeley 
said, heartily joining in her laugh. “Alas 
for Dick! I have wanted a good joke on 
him for some time.” 


* * * 


The spring broods of mocking birds were 
planning love affairs of their own. May Le- 
compte was now busy as assistant spider- 
provider for the summer hatches. Gorham 
Berkeley and Richard Darrah were airy as 
the mocking birds when in her presence, but 
solemn as crows when away from her. Mr. 
Darrah cawed, Mr. Berkeley kept silent. 
Mr. Darrah felt that he had the right of dis- 
covery; Mr. Berkeley asserted no rights, but 
determined to obtain them by conquest, if 
he could. 

May Lecompte was seemingly impartial. 
Her color was higher, her eyes brighter, her 
laugh merrier when she was alone with the 
birds, the flowers, the breezes. Only her 
devoted aunt saw, at times, her lips parted, 
a dreamy film upon her eyes, and knew that 
her thoughts were where her love was given. 
Even she, with her forty years of experi- 
ence in diagnosing like sympathetic symp- 
toms, was in doubt by whom they were in- 
spired. 

Nature does not rest on the seventh day. 
The spiders wove their webs, the mocking 
birds fed the weavers to their young, the 
safrano opened its voluptuous buds, the 
morning glory, alone, of all the flowers, 
closed to the August sun. Out of the west 
the circled curtain of a storm arose, lifted 
by wind, lashed by lightning, shaken by 
thunder, and labored heavily to their zenith. 
Suddenly, the wind, loosened from its bur- 
den, dashed with a roar of fury upon the 
Lecompte pines, bent their tops, tore their 
limbs and sent sturdy ones crashing to the 
ground. Gray sheets of rain—shreds of the 
mighty curtain—caught on the smaller 
trees and hung them with dripping fringes. 
May Lecompte, Mr. Darrah and Mr. Berk- 
eley were sitting on the topmost verandah 
step when the crash came. Both anxiously 
seized and drew her to shelter. She laugh- 


ingly disengaged herself. Her words of 
thanks were lost in the tumult. A limb 
crashed down upon an apple tree across the 
drive. She clasped her hands, drew in her 
breath and pitying dread drew her merry 
face to painful anxiousness. In this tree 
her mocking birds housed their helpless 
nestlings. One of them, by the straggling 
blow, was tumbled from the nest. All saw 
the catastrophe. Mr. Darrah turned to con- 
sole her. Mr. Berkeley dabbed his hat on 
his head, jammed it down, leaped into the 
storm, dashed across the drive, picked up 
the drenched birdlet, thrust it into his coat 
pocket, swung himself up into the tree, and 
was lost to sight in its tangled foliage. 

“What a brave goose Berkeley is and al- 
ways will be,” said Mr. Darrah, half admir- 
ingly, half deprecatingly. A flash of light- 
ning blinded him, startled him. When he 
looked for May Lecompte she was gone. 
He saw a white dress drenched, moulded by 
the wind to a fleeting form, brown hair 
streaming like a pennant from a raised face, 
and arms held high. He knew it was May 
Lecompte. He was paralyzed by indecision. 
She ran under the apple tree. As if loos- 
ened from a spring, she flew upward, grasp- 
eda branch. She, too, disappeared. 

Out on a swaying limb she saw Mr. Berke- 
ley, with one hand gripping a waving branch 
above him; with the other he held his hat 
over the mocking birds’ nest and turned the 
torrent from it. 

Fearlessly she climbed to him. The par- 
ent birds flew wildly about him, shrieking 
their alarm and viciously pulling their hair. 
The limbs surged, swayed, jerked, like teth- 
ered things alive and rampant. To keep 
him from being thrown from his perch, she 
held him by the collar of his coat. ‘What 
are you doing here?” she asked anxiously, 
lacking in full view of his occupation, a 
more sensible question. 

“Acting umbrella over unfeathered bird- 
lets,” he answered calmly, turning a stream- 
ing face toward her. 

“Why?” she questioned impulsively. 

“Upon my word, I have not had time to 
think out my present very uncertain posi- 
tion; but because they are your pets is 
one solid reason; and—and because I want 
you very badly for my pet, is another.” 

Her face was dashed with rain, neverthe- 
less the color of her cheeks rose under the 
drenching. Then a happy laugh mingled 
with the roar of the Storm King. She slip- 
ped her hand down his arm until it joined 
his in holding the hat. “I hope you will al- 
ways be near enough to hold your hat over 
me, storm or no storm.” 

“T don’t care how long this one lasts,” he 
replied in a tone rich in earnest. 

Such voices, such tones, pacified the anx- 
ious birds. They sat close above on a limb, 
cocked their heads and looked at each other 
knowingly. The male mocked the robin’s 
love song, and sang a strain of his own. 

“Hello Berkeley,” called Mr. Darrah, 
“shall I take you an umbrella and a ladder?” 

“Neither, thank you,” answered Mr. 
Berkeley. The music of laughter mingled 
with that of the birds and the patter of rain 
in the tree top. The wind lulled; the leaves 
dropped around the happy couple. For Mr. 
Darrah the comedy of the air was ended. 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


RABBI HARRY LEVI 


Of the Temple Israel, Boston, known to 
many thousands for his writings and 
through the radio quotes a moving poem by 
Elias Lieberman—“I Am an American” 


If the voice is an indication of character, 
the “Golden voice” of Rabbi Harry Levi of 
Temple Israel in Boston has won for him- 
self the affectionate admiration of many 
thousands by his Sunday services over the 
radio. To be sure it is not the voice alone 
that has done this, but the broad, universal 
faith and love of mankind that has been be- 
hind the voice. With the strictest adher- 
ence to his own convictions, a tolerant love 
of humans, of all faiths, is the dominant 
quality of his scholarly discourse. 


It was prophetic of the future when as a 
lad of thirteen, Harry Levi was admitted to 
the Hebrew Union College, and where at 
graduation he was the class valedictorian. 
He was born in Cincinnati in 1875 and as 
early as 1897 he ministered in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and while there organized 
Associated Charities and Play Grounds as 
well as a Child Labor Committee and a Tu- 
berculosis Sanitorium. 


To mention the various organizations in 
which he is active is to give the names of 
our leading civic movements, such as Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities, Jewish Big 
Brother Movement, Bureau of Religious 
Education, Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, the Civic League, the Brookline 
Friendly and countless others. He is also 
a member of the best clubs, and active as 
vice-president of the Ford Hall Forum. All 
of which shows that Rabbi Levi is not lim- 
ited in his work, nor hide-bound in denomi- 
national matters. His interests are those 
of the human family. 

I wondered—with the author who mar- 
velled “that one small head could hold so 
much”—as I recalled the literary work of 
For five years he was 
the editor of “Jewish Comment” and has 
written such illuminating works as “Jewish 
Characters in English Fiction,” “The Great 
Adventure,” “Boston Preachers and Effec- 
tive Preaching.” 

“Here is a poem,” said Rabbi Levi, “that 
has thrilled me every time I have read it” 
and he gave me those moving verses by 
Elias Lieberman, “I Am an American.” 


I. 


I am an American. 

My father belongs to the Sons of the Revo- 
lution; 

My mother to the Colonial Dames. 


One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard in 
Boston Harbor; 

Another stood his ground with Warren; 

Another hungered with Washington at Valley 
Forge. 

My forefathers were America in the making; 

They spoke in her council halls; 

They died on her battlefields; 

They commanded her ships; 

They cleared her forests. 

Dawns reddened and paled 

Staunch hearts of mine beat fast at each new 
star 

In the Nation’s flag. 

Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory; 

The sweep of her seas, 

The plenty of her plains, 

The man-hives of her billion-wired cities. 

Every drop of blood in me holds a heritage 
of patriotism, 

I am an American. 


II. 


I am an American. 

My father was an atom of dust, 

My mother a straw in the wind, 

To his Serene Majesty. 

One of my ancestors died in the mines of 
Siberia; 

Another was crippled for life by twenty blows 
of the knout; 

Another was killed defending his home dur- 
ing the massacres. 

The history of my ancestors is a trail of 
blood 

To the palace gate of the Great White Czar. 

But then the dream came— 

The dream of America. 

In the light of the Liberty torch 

The atom of dust became a man 

And the straw in the wind became a woman 

For the first time. 

“See,” said my father, pointing to the flag 
that fluttered near, 

“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 

It is the emblem of the promised land. 

It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 

Live for it—die for it.” 

Under the open sky of my new country I 
swore to do so, 

And every drop of blood in me will keep that 
vow, 

I am proud of my Future. 

I am an American. 


* * * 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


The beloved Commander-in-Chief of the 

American Expeditionary Forces says Gray’s 

“Elegy in a Country Churchyard” stands 
out as his favorite 


Ask a hundred men to say what the name 
of John J. Pershing means to him and they 
will recall the great soldier as he led the 
First Division in the Victory Parade in 
New York City—one of the most inspiring 
occasions in our history. That passage 
along the streets when all honor was ac- 
corded by the many thousands, seemed a 
fitting gesture of the man to whom has 


been given some of the most stupendous 
tasks in the world, and who, in every one, 
performed his duty and was equal to the 
work. 


In considering those high honors conse- 
quent upon the World War, one is apt to 
forget some of the earlier hardships and 
trials of endurance that came to General 
Pershing. For instance, the time when as 
Brigadier-General of Cavalry he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief in that trying expedition 
into Mexico where our forces were hunting 
Villa. Desert stretches, desert dirt and 
thirst, food of jerked beef and parched 
corn, hard riding and nights when his 
“headquarters was his hat’ or a small tent 
was his only seclusion, he threw into the 
campaign such a vigor, such determination 
and such endurance that he was deserving 
of the highest gratitude of the nation. Dur- 
ing all that time he must have been con- 
sumed with grief over the frightful tragedy 
in his private life, when his wife and three 
daughters suffered death at the burning of 
The Presidio. 

This has been called “A mere excursion” 
compared with his work in Europe and yet 
that time when he often slept on the ground 
with his men endeared him to an army as 
nothing else could. 

The preparation for his gigantic per- 
formances seem small—because they have 
come to hundreds who received the same 
and are never heard from. He was born in 
Kirksville, Mo. in 1860 and attended the 
United States Military Academy. Since 
that training, he has received degrees from 
every college of importance and while he 
does not, he could cover his breast with 
medals—medals from every country in the 
world. 


In physique General Pershing is of the 
strictly American type—full rounded head, 
slightly aquiline nose and a strong jaw 
with lips firmly chiseled. He has always 
looked the soldier. So single-minded that 
he has been called cold and austere, General 
Pershing who has looked on such grave con- 
ficts, not alone in the cataclysm in Europe 
but in the days when he served in the 
Apache Indian Campaign in New Mexico 
and Arizona, at Santiago, as attache in To- 
kio, with Kuroki in Manchuria, in the Phil- 
ippines—all unspeakably difficult, it cannot 
be expected that this great man, made by 
the Senate “General of Armies” in 1919, 
could be less than self-contained and seri- 
ous. 

A great portrait painter, however, who 
interpreted the General on canvas before 
and again after the war, said, “Peace Has 
Erased the Lines from Pershing’s Face.” 
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“The question you ask is rather difficult,” 
said General Pershing to me, when I in- 
quired as to his favorite poem. “There is 
one poem, however, that to my mind stands 
out as the one best, that is Gray’s ‘Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.’” Of course, there 
are a great many other splendid poems 
which furnish thrills, but it seems to me 
that there is something about Gray’s mas- 
terpiece which makes it stand superior to 
all others.” 

This Elegy has been chosen by hundreds 
as a favorite. 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


x x * 


J. E. EDGERTON 


The President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers has three special favorites 


Through the years of perplexity and up- 
heaval that came with the World War, Ten- 
nessee found a man who represented her in- 
terests and who guided her activities in 
clear-headed fashion. That man was J. E. 
Edgerton, woolen manufacturer, with a 
home at Lebanon, but with a fire in his 
heart for the whole nation. As Chairman 
of the War Resources Commission for his 
state, also of their Federal and Fuel Ad- 
ministration, Chairman for the United War 
Work campaign, for War Savings and as a 
member of President Harding’s Conference 
for Unemployment, it might be said that the 
finger of this great manufacturer was laid 
upon several “sore spots” of our national 
anxieties. 


Such honors and such important work do 
not come to a man without preparation. 
College training at Vanderbilt and the office 
of principal for seven years at Columbia 
Military Academy, of which institution he 
was co-founder, as well as the knowledge of 
men and economics gained from great man- 
ufacturing interests, Mr. Edgerton had 
first-hand information, practical experience 
and wisdom to give to the work of our gov- 
ernment. Born in North Carolina in 1879, 
the South has been his field and Tennessee 
his beloved state. 

When I asked for the favorite poem of 
this busy man, he said, “Perhaps the most 
reliable criterion of favoritism in this con- 
nection is the verse or verses which come 
immediately to my mind. My mind reverts 
to three bits of poetry. I think Bryant’s 
‘Thanatopsis’ is slightly in the lead. I re- 
fer to this verse: 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that eames realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


“Another complete poem which has al- 
ways occupied a front seat in my memory 


is Rudyard Kipling’s ‘If’. I do not know 
of any piece of poetry or prose in the Eng- 
lish language which sets forth more beau- 
tifully and strongly the dependable for- 
mula for the highest human success.” 

This places Mr. Edgerton in a vast and 
admiring audience for that verse has often- 
est been sent to us by men prominent in 
the world’s affairs and men who know men, 
and still, undismayed, keep faith with men. 

Another poem quoted by Mr. Edgerton 
is Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “The Chambered 
Nautilus.” 

One of the more recent and far-reaching 
movements bearing Mr. Edgerton’s name 
is the Fifty Million Dollar Fund raised for 
Southern Methodist churches, a_ rather 
overwhelming task of which he bore all the 
responsibility as treasurer. 


* * * 


HAROLD LLOYD 


The famous comedian of the screen declares 
his best-loved poem is Gray’s “Elegy” 


Glassless goggles might have been a fac- 
tor, but they did not build the personality 
that has led Harold Lloyd, motion picture 
actor, to his enviable place in the hearts of 
audiences all over the world, nor to his for- 
tune. Other qualities were greater assets— 
one being his boyish humor coupled with 
the conviction that there are funnier things 
in everyday life than can be portrayed by 
freak character and stage “gags.” 

Harold Lloyd’s fun is a boy’s fun and 
whether he is doing a hazardous thing like 
climbing a skyscraper—and losing his hold 
—or whether he is taking his sweetheart 
through the subway and into sports at 
Coney Island, he is the average boy—albeit 
wrestling with emergencies and mishaps. 

Strangely enough in his play “Grandma’s 
Boy”—a lovable portrayal long to be re- 
membered—the courtship and pose of Mr. 
Lloyd with his leading lady, Mildred Davis, 
proved to be prophetic, for they are happily 
married. 

The actor was born in Burchard, Ne- 
braska, in 1894 and was educated in the 
public schools of Denver and San Diego. 
He began as an extra in Hollywood, work- 
ing with the Edison and Hal Roach com- 
panies. His first one-reel pictures were 
comedies based upon “Lonesome Luke,” but 
later these gave way to really big plays such 
as “Girl Shy,” “Safety Last” and “Why 
Worry.” He organized the Harold Lloyd 
Corporation in 1923 of which his father is 
President. Since then he has produced “Kid 
Brother,” “Speedy,” “Hot Water,” “Wel- 
come Danger,” and other successes. He 
once said that the glasses were his own idea, 
but that he was glad to learn not long ago 
that in China the large rim glasses were 
worn a thousand years ago as a mark of 
distinction. 

In company with hundreds of others, this 
beloved comedian gave me as his favorite 
poem, Gray’s “Elegy” and maybe that just 
goes to show that the most humorous have 
a serious side. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, 


Where heaves the turf in many a molder- 
ing heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built 
shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share, 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield, 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


* * * 


HARRY HODGSON 


A Well-Known Georgian Manufacturer 
Turns to Dr. Henry Van Dyke for his 
Heart Favorite 


The oft-repeated saying that “a man is 
not without honor save in his own country” 
is agreeably refuted by the life of Harry 
Hodgson of Athens, Georgia. He was born 
in Athens, received his degree from the Uni- 
versity of his own state and has been one 
of its foremost manufacturers. Honors 
have come to him from his city and from 
the wider fields, for he has served on edu- 
cational commissions affecting the entire 
South. 


The Hodgson Cotton Company is a prom- 
inent institution and to know cotton manu- 
facture—the touchstone of industry—is to 
acquire a liberal education for it touches 
shoulders with great subjects of soil, 
growth, transportation and the competition 
with other cotton growing countries. The 
wide knowledge of Harry Hodgson exer- 
cised its influence in the United States 
Chamber of Commerce when attention was 
given by that body to the simplification of 
American industries, for the subject of raw 
material is one of the outstanding features 
of civilization. 


As his favorite poem Mr. Hodgson gave 
me a verse from Henry Van Dyke’s “Lyrics 
of Faith.” 


Who seeks for heaven alone to save his soul 
May a the path and still not reach the 
goal: 
While he who lives in Love may wander far 
Yet God will bring him where the blessed 
are. 


One other lyric in the series has often 
been quoted: 


Life is an arrow, therefore you must know 
What to aim at, how to use the bow; 
Then draw it to the head and—let it go. 
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DAVID LAWRENCE 


The Editor of the “United States Daily” 
Counts “If” His Favorite 
j 
“If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you 
If all men count with you and none too 
much—” 


I thought of Kipling’s lines when I took 
up the new book written by David Law- 
rence, “On the Side of Government.” 

Men have counted with David Lawrence, 
and more than that— no party, nor promi- 
nent official has counted so much as to 
make him partial in his judgments. As a 
newspaper man of unusual ability and as 
a Washington correspondent, this writer 
has a knowledge of our great politicians 
and of our government that can hardly be 
superseded. In his recent book he has 
handled the activities of our government 
with keen intelligence and has interpreted 
them so concisely and entertainingly that 
behind the pages we see the calibre of the 
author. 

Kipling’s “If” is his favorite poem and as 
one recalls his work we see how he finds 
a credo—an ideal—in the lines, 


“If you can walk with crowds and keep your 
virtue 

Or walk with kings nor loss the common 
touch,” 


At the outbreak of the war David Lawrence 
was placed in charge of news for the Press 
Association relative to neutrality. He was 
a Princeton man with an admiration for 
that distinguished Princeton student Wood- 
row Wilson, and was a representative of the 
Press with him at Sea Girt, New Jersey, 
continuing with him for two years at Wash- 
ington. That was why he was able to write 
the illuminating book, “The True Story of 
Woodrow Wilson.” 

From Paris David Lawrence wrote fear- 
lessly of the League of Nations and his 
phrase—almost his slogan—has been “‘Peace 
by Publicity.” He has always declared that 
peace could be made and kept by publicity. 
Detailed on many commissions of impor- 
tance, the pen of David Lawrence has al- 
ways been wielded for democracy. In 1911 
he was sent to write up the Madero revolu- 
tion—one of the legion of revolutions in 
restless Mexico and again he was sent to 
the Orozco uprising. As President of the 
Consolidated Press Association of Washing- 
ton he has been close to the inner circle 
where great news is made. From 1916 to 
1919 he was correspondent from the Capi- 
tol to the New York Post. In 1926 he be- 
came editor of the United States Daily. 

“Keeping his head” critics said of this 
newspaper man and author, during a time 
when men lost theirs in one of the most dif- 
ficult periods of our national life. Born in 
the city that stood for peace—and liberty— 
Philadelphia, it was natural that world 
peace should be to him a burning question. 

All these facts contribute to the reason 
why to him Kipling’s rugged definition of 
a man, has its appeal: 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs, and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 

you, 


But make allowances for their doubting, too, 


If you can wait and not\be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t; déal in lies; 
And being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet, don’t look too good nor: talk ‘too 
wise— ~ 


He once said, “Greatest among the flaws 
of democracy is the lack of courage on the 
part of elected officials.” 


* * * 


DANIEL FROHMAN 


The Veteran Theatrical Manager Insists 
That Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark” is an 
Enduring Heart Favorite With Him 


The name of Frohman is indissolubly as- 
sociated with the modern triumphs of the 
American stage. 

The brothers born in Sandusky, Ohio, 
made good use of the common school edu- 
cations and early in life showed a strong in- 
clination for the stage. When the family 
moved to New York, Daniel Frohman be- 
came an office boy in the New York Trib- 
une and remained in the newspaper busi- 
ness for five years, laying a foundation 
for the vocation which had always appealed 
to him. He became the manager of a trav- 
eling theatrical company throughout the 
United States and later manager of the 
Fifth Avenue and the Madison Square 
Theatres in New York. This was but the 
overture to his greater fame as manager 
of the Lyceum and Daly’s; but his stock 
companies and his management of Eng- 
lish and American stars gave him a pre- 
eminent place in the theatrical world. 

When motion pictures came in he inter- 
ested himself in the infant industry and be- 
came a director of the Famous Players Film 
Company. 

As president of the Actors Fund and 
Actors Order of Friendship, Daniel Froh- 
man has been identified with every sort of 
philanthropic work that has to do with the 
theatrical profession. 

In the heyday of his well-earned prom- 
inence, it was not surprising when this 
man of poetic impulse and artistic instinct 
replied without hesitation: 

“My favorite is Shelley’s ‘Ode to a Sky- 
lark.’ Now just why and wherefore I am 
not going to say, for anyone who reads 
this poem and then wants a reason why it 
should be a favorite is the sort of an in- 
dividual that I cannot easily understand. 
Listen to the rhythm of these poetic lines 
and you will not ask the reason why it is 
my favorite poem:” 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit. 
wert 

That from heaven, or near it, pourest thy full 
heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Bird thou never 


Higher still and higher, from the earth thou 
springest, 


Like a cloud of fire; the blue deep thou 
wingest 

And singing still doest soar and soaring ever 
singest. 


In the golden lightning of the sunken sun 

O’er which clouds are brightening, thou dost 
float and run 

Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun. 


HEWITT HANSON HOWLAND 


The’ Editor of The Century Finds the Pre- 
cept of “All Work and No Play” A 
Real Heart Throb 


In his office on Fourth Avenue, New 
York, Hewitt H. Howland, editor of The 
Century, sits amid the finest traditions of 
periodical history. The Century Magazine 
was the means of reviving interest in Ab- 
raham Lincoln. It long ago became an in- 
stitution and the names of Richard Watson 
Gilder and Robert Underwood Johnson are 
indissolubly associated with the highest 
ideals of magazine making in America. 

It was left for Hewitt H. Howland, born 
in the home town of James Whitcomb Riley, 
to carry on the traditions as editor of the 
stately Century Magazine. He graduated 
from the Indianapolis Classical School and 
for many years was editor and literary 
advisor of the Bobbs-Merrill Company, who 
were the publishers of the poems of the 
Hoosier poet from Lockerbie Street. 

In his own charming way Editor How- 
land leaned back in his swivel chair and 
focussed attention on the panorama of mem- 
ories. His reply was characteristic of the 
man: 

“The ‘bit of prose’ that most greatly in- 
fluenced my adolescent day, the precept that 
I have kept before me always as a guide, 
counselor and friend is: ‘All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.’ ” 

This quotation enlisted curiosity from 
whence it came and where this age-old ex- 
cuse for playing truant and hookey and 
gratifying the innate impulse for play had 
its origin, and it was strange to find this 
soothing antidote for overwork the favor- 
ite bit of prose of as hard-working and busy 
an editor as Hewitt H. Howland. 

The recent move to make the Century 
Magazine a quarterly instead of a monthly 
publication is a trend of the times, follow- 
ing the good old English custom. The an- 
nouncement was scarcely made when the 
news was flashed from overseas that the 
Edinburgh Quarterly Review had given up 
the ghost and ceased publication. 

The files of the Century Magazine which 
Mr. Howland edits are treasure troves of 
the choicest verse that has been written by 
American poets, to say nothing of the gems 
of literature. A set of the bound volumes 
of the Century Magazine is indispensable 
in a library which is at all attuned to con- 
temporaneous thought and literature. 

After all there is more to it than you 
think when you analyze that old saying “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
for it suggests that the world needs men 
and people who do not take themselves too 
seriously. 

* * * 


CHARLES SPENCER CHAPLIN 


The Distinguished and World-Famous 
Pioneer of Comedy on the Screen insists 
That Shakespeare’s Lines are His Heart 
Throb in Serious Mood 


“Charlie Chaplin!” The name calls to 
mind two distinct vivid personalities,—one 
an amusing little tramp, tragically comical, 
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innocently criminal and pathetically gay,— 
a neglected fellow who steals a biscuit from 
a dog and gives his life for a child; the 
other personality we name Mr. Charles 
Spencer Chaplin and vision a refined man 
with a spiritual face, a wide understanding 
smile; he has a touch of grey on his temples 
that gives distinction to a scholarly brow 
and we recall a voice,—the voice of an edu- 
cated Britisher; we recall the few public 
speeches we have heard the actor make and 
they seem like perfect little classics. 

Out of the millions who love him, there 
would seem to be as many interpreters of 
the many-sided man. He is indeed a crea- 
ture of moods, and his appeal to the world 
is hard to explain. As a friend described 
him, he is many men “under one hat.” 

One interpretation of his genius is his 
own—that is, that his characterizations are 
really tragedies, that he feels them to be 
tragic. Certain it is that he understands 
the hard life of the very poor and sympa- 
thizes with it. The vital spark burns so 
fiercely in his own nature life gives him 
much sadness and it enables him to read 
character almost by divination. 

The comedian—one must name him that 
even with his serious nature,—was born in 
London in 1889 and was educated in the 
public schools of that great city. His par- 
ents were theatrical people and so, at the 
age of seven, he was taken for small parts 
in theatrical productions. His first appear- 
ance of any importance was that of Billy 
made with William Gillette in Sherlock 
Holmes. Later he played for a season the 
leading part in “A Night in a Music Hall’ 
and with that production he came to Am- 
erica. 

Motion pictures were in their early popu- 
larity at the time and Charlie Chaplin’s 
short comedies were first seen with the old 
Keystone Company, then with Essanay and 
First National. His popularity was so 
rapid as to be pyrotechnical and he was the 
first actor to be given a breath-taking sum 
of a million dollars for eight two-reel films. 
His work soon led to the more strenuous 
duties of a producer and most of his com- 
edies became original in conception and ac- 
tion. 

Naturally Mr. Chaplin has come to see 
life as a stage—a life through which actors 
live their parts, interpreting their own 
stories according to their human wills. 
That is perhaps why Shakespeare holds for 
him a favorite quotation. He often says, 
as did Jacques in “As You Like It,”— 


“All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant 
Muling and puking in his nurse’s arms. 
Then the whining school-boy with his sachel 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
Unwilling to school. And then the lover 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier 
Full of strange oaths, and beaded like the pard 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth; and then the 

justice 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard with formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances; 


And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too 
wide— 

For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history 

Is second childnesses and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans hair, sans taste, sans every- 
thing. 


* * * 


HORACE A. CARTER 


The well-known New England Manufac- 
turer finds His Heart Throb Clothed in 
Longfellow’s lines “A Psalm of Life” 


As a young man Horace A. Carter, liv- 
ing at Needham, Massachusetts, decided 
that his father, who had been a weaver in 
England, should launch a factory for the 
knitting of underwear. He kept thinking 
about it during his school days, and even 
then had visions of that new machinery 
that would make a line of underwear that 
would have the character of workmanship 
characterizing the products of his forebears 
in England. He wanted to see a factory 
built up in his home town. His dreams 
have been realized, but he has followed the 
spirit of his favorite poem “A Psalm of 
Life” and has been up and doing. 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Mr. Carter related to me how in the mak- 
ing of underwear the fundamental thing 
was to make a bit of underwear for the 
baby—that when you made the right under- 
wear for the baby that interested all the 
women and all the parents, for what was 
good enough for the baby was all right for 
the rest of the family. 

Horace Carter has been prominent in pub- 
lic affairs and was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Council and his 
brother, William H. Carter, served in Con- 
gress from the home district. He is one of 
the type of the old-time manufacturers that 
lives and remains close to the people, carry- 
ing out the spirit of co-operation that led to 
New England supremacy in quality indus- 
trial products. 


* * * 


WILLIS J. ABBOT 


The Editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor says Shelley’s Ozymandas is a noble 
Code of Ethics 


When one leaves the traffic to cross a 
quiet enclosure with grass-bordered paths, 


and enters a side street he finds an order- 
ly, highly-equipped publishing house of the 
modern type. In such surroundings it seems 
natural to find just such an editor as Willis 
J. Abbot of the Christian Science Monitor. 
To that paper of excellence he brings a wide 
experience as an editorial writer. 


So young for his years, one finds it hard 
to credit the fact that he was born in 
1863—an event which happened in New 
Haven. He was a student at the University 
of Michigan and early in life came as man- 
aging editor for the Chicago Times. He 
was also a writing editor for the New York 
Journal and a part owner of The Pilgrim at 
Battle Creek. In fact, to follow his work 
is to become aware of a score of newspap- 
ers—among them the New York American, 
the New York Sun and London Times. 


Activities of a similar kind have added 
experience—work upon Collier’s, writing 
on political matters from Washington, serv- 
ing as Member of National Press Bureau 
Presidential Campaign for 1900 to 1908. 
In educational lines, Mr. Abbot has acted 
as director for Schools of Sophia in Bul- 
garia and has received decorations from 
Greece. 


Industry and energy give an answer for 
the amount of writing that a busy man can 
do. Along with matters that must have 
crowded his days to overflowing, this edi- 
torial writer found time for continued ef- 
fort in the form of books. The young 
readers of the country have found delight 
in his “Blue Jacket Stories,’”—stories of 
the events of 1876, of 1812 and of 1861. 
“Battle Fields and Camp Fires” are also 
written with a virility of touch that in- 
spires patriotism. For real facts and in- 
formation as well as picturesque descrip- 
tion one may turn to the author’s “Story of 
Our Merchant Marine,” or “American Ships 
and Sailors.” 


All this has made for broad understand- 
ing, and discriminating expression which 
so ably fits Mr. Abbot for his present work 
on the Monitor—always a paper with a wide 
scope. 


In answer to my request for his favorite 
poem he said: 


“I have always been greatly impressed 
by Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias.’ To me it ex- 
presses with such force and, at the same 
time with such poetic diction, the vanity of 
mere human ambitions, that I feel it is a 
whole code of ethics in itself.” 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them in the sand 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read, 

Which yet survive stamped on those lifeless 
things,— 


The hand that mocked them and the heart that 
fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear,— 


“My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings, d 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair! 


Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 


Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
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A Vendetta of the Hills 


A graphic story of California in which the romantic past is welded to more prosaic days in a stirring 
and exciting plot that harks back to the time of the wild and woolly West when wrong 
was liable not to be legally punished, but relentlessly avenged 


By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 


CuHaPTeR XXXIII 
Old Friends 


“ AM glad to find you alone,” spoke Mr. 
] Robles, as he advanced into the sub- 
dued light of Mrs. Darlington’s boudoir. 
She was seated at her escritoire. Around 
her were letters lying open for answer, others 
sealed and ready for the mail, also sundry 
books of account which indicated that the 
chatelaine of La Siesta was a business woman 
who paid attention to the running of her 
household and the management of her estate. 
‘Always so pleased to see you,” she replied, 
as she rose to give her visitor weleome. 
“Pray, keep your seat, Mrs. Darlington. 
You form an attractive picture—the lady who 
is not too much of a lady to neglect her corre- 
spondence and her business affairs. And it 
is about some business matters that I have 
come to talk with you this evening.” 


She smiled pleasedly over the compliment 
paid in the old-fashioned courtly style of the 
true Spanish grandee. She herself always 
suggested the old-time, old-world lady of 
fashion—one belonging to the old lace and 
sweet lavender era that has so nearly passed 
away. 

“Business matters?’’ echoed Mrs. Darling- 
ton. “That sounds quite serious. We have 
had no cause to talk business for years and 
years. La Siesta has certainly justified its 
name.” 

“But even the most pleasant siesta must 
in time come to an end,” he replied with a 
grave smile. ‘“‘There are-things in this world 
that must be accomplished—ealls of duty 
that interfere sadly with continuous repose. 
I am leaving tonight on a journey—perhaps 
along journey,”’ he added slowly and thought- 
fully. 

“Oh, going abroad? The wanderlust again? 
That’s too bad. We shall all miss you so 
much.” She spoke the words with real con- 
cern in her tone and in her eyes. 

“Not exactly the wanderlust,” he re- 
sponded. ‘But there is a certain task I must 
perform. And it takes me away—far away 
from your delightful La Siesta.” 

“And for a long time?” 


“That will be decided by events. I shall 
write you a long letter when once I am on 
the ocean. Meanwhile there are certain 
documents I wish to leave in your charge, my 
good kind friend.”” He drew the packet from 
the breast pocket of his coat. ‘They are 
important papers, and I wish them to be 
locked in your safe.” 

“Under seal, I see,’’ she remarked, indicat- 
ing the big circle of wax that closed the 
cover. 

“Yes, sealed with my signet,”’ he answered, 
touching the ring on his finger. “But all 


the same I wish you to know the nature of 
their contents. That is why I have sought 
this little private talk.” 

Silently she settled herself to listen, and 
he went on: 

“You are aware that many years ago I 
sold out all my interests in Spain—lands and 
flocks and mines. Well, except for the 
money I used in building and furnishing my 
home, I invested the whole amount so real- 
ized in British Government bonds. But not 
in my own name. They stand in the names 
of Merle Farnsworth and Grace Darlington.” 

Mrs. Darlington showed some surprise. 

‘““Merle, of course. But why Grace, Mr. 
Robles? I need not tell you that she is al- 
ready well provided for.” 


“That I fully understand. But I pre- 
ferred it so. To me both children were very 
dear, and have always continued to be very 
dear. There was more than a sufficiency to 
divide. I wished them to share my patri- 
mony, even though the one might have a 
greater claim on me than the other. But it 
was precisely to guard against such a thought 
occurring to the mind of any outsider that I 
have treated Merle and Grace exactly alike. 
The secret that Merle is my daughter is 
known only to you and Tia Teresa and me, 
and, as I have always wished, it must be 
kept from Merle herself and from all others 
—now, more than ever,” he added after a 
little pause. 

“T have never sought to pry into this mys- 
tery,’ replied Mrs. Darlington. ‘You had 
valid reasons for it, I well understood. But 
I was glad for the wee baby’s sake to take her 
to my heart—the child of the dearest friend 
of my girlhood days. And it was nice, too, 
for her to have her mother’s maiden name— 
Merle Farnsworth. So, from the very first, 
I loved her just as much as my own baby, 
Grace.” 


“That I know,” said Robles, gratefully 
touching her hand. “I can never adequately 
thank you for the mother love you have so 
generously bestowed on my child. And I 
have always been grateful, too, for the chival- 
rous manner in which you have never sought 
to have me explain my actions in this matter 
—my virtual separation from the daughter 
whom, while hiding our relationship, I have 
loved all through her young life with passion- 
ate devotion.” 

Mr. Robles was deeply moved. He bowed 
his head and covered his eyes with his hand. 
In sympathy, Mrs. Darlington also was 
greatly affected. 

“You have been the best of fathers to 
Merle,” she said in a trembling voice, ‘‘even 
though Merle little dreams of what she really 
means to your life. Butoh, Mr. Robles, how 
often have I not pitied you when I have seen 


you restraining in her presence the natural 
impulses of your heart!’ 

“It was my duty,” he replied, regaining his 
composure by stern self-command and sit- 
ting erect again. “My bounden duty to 
her,”’ he added, resolutely. ‘‘So, as you have 
so kindly done before, we shall leave that 
subject alone. You call it a mystery. Be 
it so. Just let it abide a mystery to the end. 
Now Mrs. Darlington,” he went on in a 
changed tone, “‘please lock up these papers: 
If I ever want them again I shall come to 
you. But if anything should happen to me, 
the seal is to be broken. You are my trus- 
tee. But there is no troublesome will to 
prove and execute. As I have already indi- 
cated, all the property I die possessed of, all 
the property that is inalienably and right- 
fully mine, including my home on the hill— 
everything is already apportioned between 
Merle and Grace, and stands in their names 
by a deed that dates back almost to their 
days of infancy.” 

“Tt is unheard-of generosity,” protested 
Mrs. Darlington. ‘I mean so far as Grace is 
concerned.” 

‘‘Not another word, I beg of you. I have 
already given valid reasons besides those of 
affection and gratitude. Now, Mrs. Dar- 
lington, let me see you lock up these docu- 
ments, and my mind will be at rest.” 

Without further speech she took the packet 
of papers from his hand, crossed the room, 
and, standing before a safe inset into the wall 
and already open, deposited the papers in a 
little drawer. Then she swung back the safe 
door, and the click of the combination as she 
turned the knob told that her visitor’s wishes 
had been fully complied with. Slowly she 
returned to her seat at the desk. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Robles, pressing 
her hand. 


“Then I am not to ask why you are leaving 
us tonight?” enquired Mrs. Darlington. 

“Please not. I just came to you, as I have 
many times done before, to speak the little 
word—Adios. And it has always been 
spoken brightly between us, my dear friend. 
For have I not returned again and again like 
the proverbial bad penny?” he continued 
with a smile. 

“And so it will be yet again, I hope,’’ she 
replied. ‘“‘Bad pennies of your kind, Mr. 
Robles, are better than minted gold. And 
you must think of the young people. En- 
gagements should not be too long. Every- 
thing is settled so far as Dick and Merle are 
eoncerned—with your full approval?” 

“With my fullest approval, and to my 
great joy and peace of mind.” 

“Well, and you know, too, that it is just 
the same old story as regards Chester Mun 
son and my little girl.” 


, 
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““Munson has so informed me. He wanted 
my congratulations on his good fortune. 
Chester Munson is certainly a fine fellow, and 
Grace could have made no better choice for 
the bestowal of her love. Again I am filled 
with’ happiness at the turn events have 
taken.” 

“But if there are to be wedding bells for 
four, their peal will not be so joyous if you 
are absent, my dear Mr. Robles.” 

“T shall try to be present,” he replied, with 
a little wistful smile. “Who knows? 
Wouldn’t it be fine if the wedding bells were 
to ring in Spain?” 

‘No, no, my friend. You forget that all 
four are young Americans. The honeymoons 
in Spain, if you like. But the wedddings in 
California, please.” 

“So be it,” he answered. “Then if I can- 
not get back for the wedding bells, we may 
have a family reunion during the honey- 
moons.”’ He laughed almost gaily as he 
rose. ‘‘Now, where are our young Ameri- 
cans? I wish to say good-bye to them, too.” 

“Where Dick Willoughby is, I cannot say. 
But he is safe—you still assure me of his 
safety, Mr. Robles?” 

““Assuredly. And I have good news for 
our dear Merle. Tomorrow Willoughby will 
be free, with every suspicion removed from 
his name.” 

“Oh, that will be glad tidings indeed for 
Merle—for both the girls.” 

“Then let us take the 
Where shall we find them?” 

“As usual, I fancy, in their favorite cosy 
corner. And Mr. Munson is here, too. He 
is to have luncheon with us. He said you 
had given him a day off from his onerous 
library duties.” 

“Quite correct. I told him I would meet 
him here, for I have a message for him as well. 
Come then, let us join the young people.” 

Again, like the courtly hidalgo, he pre- 
sented a hand to his hostess and led her from 
the room. 


news to them. 


Cuaprer XXXIV 
Heart Searchings 
A’ Mrs. Darlington had anticipated, the 


trio of young Americans were discov- 

ered in the cosy corner. Grace and 
Munson were engaged in a tete-a-tete that 
was obviously very delightful to themselves, 
while Merle at a discreet distance was busily 
engaged in watering the pot plants and 
flowers. She was the first to sound a note of 
warning. 

‘“‘Here comes mother, and Mr. Robles also, 
I do declare.” 

The young lovers started a little apart, 
and Grace in a moment was demurely busy 
over a bit of sewing that had been resting 
undisturbed in her lap during the previous 
half hour. 

Merle advanced toward Mr. Robles. 

“This is delightful,’’ she exclaimed, as she 
warmly shook hands. “You will stay to 
luncheon, of course.” 

“No, my dear. This is to be only a brief 
visit, I am sorry to say.” 

Grace had also come forward, and he 
saluted her in his usual quiet, kindly manner. 
But for Munson he had a word of sly banter. 

“Better than drilling a squad or cataloguing 
musty old books,”’ he remarked, bestowing a 
significant side glance in Grace’s direction. 

“Infinitely better,” replied the ex-soldier 


and amateur librarian, with frank and una- 
bashed satisfaction. 

Mr. Robles took a seat close to Merle. 

“T eame to bring you two pieces of news,’ 
he said, taking her hand, yet addressing his 
words to all the company. ‘First and fore- 
most, by tomorrow the charge against Dick 
Willoughby will be withdrawn, and he will 
be a free man.”’ 

“Oh, that is good news indeed,” cried 
Merle, fairly hugging its bearer. 

“Then they have at last discovered the 
murderer of young Thurston?’ enquired 
Munson in a tone of eager satisfaction. 

‘““Yes, or rather he has discovered himself, 
I believe. Oh, you need not ask me for the 
name. It will only be made public when 
Willoughby formally claims his liberty.” 

“T am so thankful,” murmured Grace. 
“But of course Dick’s complete exoneration 
was bound to come.” 


‘‘And I am the bearer of a special message 
to you, Mr. Munson. I have not read it. 
But it was given to me as the one most likely 
to get it promptly into your hands.”’ 

Speaking thus, he passed over to Munson 
the hasty serawl that Dick had written in the 
eavern and entrusted to Pierre Luzon for 
delivery. 

Munson ripped open the envelope, first 
seanned the contents, then read aloud. 


’ 


“On Tuesday night next, about six o’clock, meet me 
at Buck Ashley’s old store. I shall want you to ride 
over to Bakersfield with me next morning, where my 
acquittal is assured. Give Merle the glad news. 


Yours, Dick.” 


“That I have already been privileged to 
do,”’ said Mr. Robles, as he smiled down on 
the young girl by his side. Their eyes met, 
and a look of grave earnestness came into 
Merle’s. 

“‘And the second item of news, Mr. Ro- 
bles?”’ she asked in a low tone. “I hope it 
is also gladsome tidings.”’ 

“Oh, it is of comparative unimportance,”’ 
he answered. “Simply that I am going away 
on a long journey, and may not see all you 
happy young people again for quite awhile.” 

Merle’s face fell. ‘I am so sorry,” she 
murmured, a note of real feeling in the softly- 
spoken words. 

““As you grow older you will realize that 
the world is full of partings, Merle,” he 
answered. 

“‘But why should there be partings among 
us?”’ she protested. ‘‘Now that Dick is free, 
there is not a shadow on all our happiness. 
And we do so wish you to share it, Mr. 
Robles. It will not be just the same if you 
are gone.” 

“It is very kind of you to think like that.” 

“That’s just how we all think,’’ interjected 
Grace. 

“But when duty ealls, one must needs 
answer,” replied Robles. ‘Right there is an 
end to all argument.” 

‘‘And where are you going this time, Mr. 
Robles?’ enquired Merle. 

“On a long journey—as far as Europe, I 
hope. But my plans are not quite certain, 
except that I start tonight. However, I 
shall be in correspondence with Mrs. Darling- 
ton, and I trust that when you young people 
come to make that contemplated foreign 
tour, your footsteps will be turned in my 
direction. Meanwhile, you have, all of you, 
as you already know, my warmest congratu- 
lations and heartiest good wishes.” 


As he spoke, Mr. Robles rose. His manner 
indicated that he wished no further ques- 
tioning. After a comprehensive glance 
around, he advanced, first of all, to Munson 
and extended his hand. 

“Mr. Munson, you will receive a letter 
tomorrow that contains an offer for you to 
continue your work in my library, which I 
hope will prove acceptable, at least for the 
present. Grace, my dear, I take the liberty 
of an old friend.’’ And he kissed her brow. 
“With your mother I already have had a good 
long talk,’’ he continued, as he pressed Mrs. 
Darlington’s hand and looked into her eyes. 
““And now, Merle, dear, I am going to ask 
you to gather me some roses in your garden. 
I want them for a particular purpose, and, 
as you know, there are no roses like those of 
La Siesta.” 

Merle was standing eager and happy to do 
his bidding—privileged to have the chance of 
conferring such a little service on her dear 
old friend, her friend from the earliest child- 
hood days of her remembrance. With im- 
pulsive good-nature, Grace was ready to help 
as well. But a quiet look from her mother 
restrained her, and Merle and Mr. Robles 
passed from the verandah, hand in hand. 

For nearly an hour they wandered among 
the rose bushes, picking the choicest blooms, 
talking a little on many things, silent at times, 
but both happy in each other’s companion- 
ship. At last Mr. Robles looked at his 
watch. The hour of parting had come. 

Merle had deftly tied the roses in a bunch, 
and now she placed them in his hands. 

“A bouquet from me—from your little 
friend Merle,”’ she murmured, with a wistful 
attempt at a smile. 

“From my dear little friend Merle,” he 
replied, gravely repeating her words as he 
looked down into her upraised face. It was 
a beautiful face, in its fresh youthfulness, its 
eager joy of living, the sublime unconscious- 
ness of self that reveals the spotless soul. For 
an instant their eyes met. 

During that brief spell Robles’ whole being 
trembled. His arms moved as if to enfold 
the sweet girl to his breast. But with a 
mighty effort he controlled himself, and he 
simply kissed her on the brow, just as he had 
done to Grace in the cosy corner. 

“God bless you, Merle, my dear,” he mur- 
mured as he turned away with a final wave 
of his hand. 

In a moment he was gone from her view. 
But the girl’s gaze remained fixed—still 
directed down the avenue of trees along 
which the figure of her life-long friend had 
disappeared. There was a look of dazed 
wonderment in her eyes. 

“Oh, can it be so—could it be so?’ she 
faltered, as she raised a hand to hold back 
the tears. 

An hour later Robles was in the little Mexi- 
ean churchyard, scattering the rose blooms 
gathered by his daughter Merle on the graves 
of the dead relatives whose names she would 
never know as such. Already there were the 
flowers that Tia Teresa had that morning 
brought—a garland of white arum lilies 
around the cross that marked the sleeping 
place of Rosetta, wreathes of rich red carna- 
tions on the tombstone inscribed with the 
father’s and the mother’s names. 

And now on the turf beneath the memorials 
Don Manuel, with lingering fingers, dropped 
the roses here and there, as if to rest with their 
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beauty and their fragrance on the forms of 
his beloved dead. The last bloom fluttered 
to the ground. Then, standing erect, hands 
upraised, no words uttered, but with the un- 
spoken words none the less reverberating 
through his very soul, he vowed once again 
the vendetta which he had sworn on the iden- 
tical spot thirty long years before. 

When he turned to leave the tiny hamlet 
of the dead, a wonderful transformation had 
come over his countenance. The placid calm 
was gone; the fierce fire of implacable hatred 
and unswerving resolve burned in his eyes. 
He had bidden adieu to all the softer things 
in this life. His sole concern now was the 
enemy whom he had marked down for death 
that night. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
At Comanche Point 


EN THURSTON, during the afternoon, 
B seated in his big armchair, had first 
nodded over a newspaper and then 
dropped off to sleep. He was awakened by 
a touch on the shoulder—rudely awakened, 
for he jumped to his feet, and in a dazed way 
glared at the disturber. 

“Excuse me,” apologized Leach Sharkey, 
“but I want to remind you that this is the 
afternoon when we are to meet that old 
Portugee I told you about.” 

“T need no reminder,’ was the gruff reply. 
“T am ready to start when you are. By the 
way, what’s the fellow’s name?” 

“José,” he said. He claims to know every 
nook and corner in the range. Has lived in 
the mountains for many years; keeps goats 
and bees, and shoots a mountain lion occa- 
sionally, earning the bounty as well as get- 
ting the skin.” 

“Shoots,” echoed 
nervously. 

“Oh, that was in his younger days mostly, 
I fancy. Today he is a tottering old man 
who couldn’t hold a rifle straight if he tried. 
But he’s well acquainted with the mountains, 
that’s the main thing. He tells me he has 
known where Dick Willoughby is hiding since 
the very day after he broke jail.” 

“Then why didn’t he come to me?” 

“Because he knew nothing about the re- 
ward. But at our very first chance meeting 
among the hills I very soon made five thou- 
sand dollars look mighty good to him. By 
gad, you should have seen his eyes pop and 
his hands tremble.” 

“Tt is a fortune for such a man.” 

“That’s what got him. He has been sup- 
plying Willoughby with goats’ milk, but is 
paid only two bits a quart. So he grabbed 
at my bait like a hungry coyote. You have 
the money ready, I suppose? Treasury bills 
—that’s what he stipulated for, because he’s 
too frail to hump a sack of gold around.” 

“The money is in that wallet on my desk. 
You had better carry it.” 

Sharkey stepped across the room and 
shoved a fat leather wallet into the breast 
pocket of his coat. 

“So frail, is he?’’ Thurston went on, mus- 
ingly. ‘Well, I needn’t take a gun.” 

Sharkey smiled. He knew Ben Thurston’s 
timidity in even handling a revolver, and the 
man’s abject reliance on his armed body- 
guard. 

“Not the slightest necessity,”’ assented the 
sleuth. “I’ve always got my brace of bull- 
dogs ready; and the professional gunman, 


Thurston, somewhat 
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touching the broad leather beit to which his 
holsters were attached, grinned complac- 
ently. 

“And no danger to be feared from Wil- 
loughby himself, you said?” 

‘“‘None whatever. In fact, he don’t have 
a gun, José declares. So he only sneaks out 
after dark for a constitutional. The old 
fellow will take us to the spot where we can 
grab him by the neck.” 

“That sounds like business,’’ replied Thurs- 
ton, rubbing his hands. “And shoot him 
down, Sharkey, if he runs.” 

“He won’t give us the slip this time—you 
ean bet dollars to doughnuts on that. But 
of course he’s got to have the chance of 
hands-up before I fire. Killing is killing, and 
I prefer the handeuffs. There is really less 
trouble in the long run.”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps I, too, would prefer to see 
him hanged,’ murmured Thurston, with 
gloating satisfaction. ‘‘But don’t forget that 
we must get him this afternoon, dead or alive. 
I’m sick of this life of watching and waiting.” 

“The end’s in sight at last.” 

“Then we'll go back East—after I have 
had my revenge. It will be sweeter to me 
after all the trouble we’ve encountered. 
And by God, we'll drag that Farnsworth girl, 
too, through the mire. Hell to all of them! 
I’ve never had anyone but enemies around 
me here.” 

While speaking, Thurston reached for his 
overcoat thrown across the back of a chair. 

“All right, we'll start,” said Sharkey. “T’ll 
go and get the horses ready.” 

It was about half past three o’clock when 
the riders reached the base of the mountain 
barrier not far from the entrance to Tejon 
Pass. 

“We've got to make it on foot now,” re- 
marked Sharkey, as he swung himself from 
the saddle. ‘‘I’ll tether the horses to this 
manzanita.” 

Thurston dismounted, and while his com- 
panion led the animals under the trees,, he 
gazed aloft at the precipice beetling in front 
of them. 

“Damn it, I wish you had chosen any other 
place than Comanche Point,’’ he exclaimed 
irritably. 

‘‘We had to come to the spot where we can 
find our man,”’ replied Sharkey complacently. 
“Tt is on the ridge above that Willoughby has 
his place of hiding. Come along, we have a 
good stiff climb before us.” 

He led the way up the first slope of the 
winding trail and Ben Thurston followed, 
reluctantly now, half doubting the wisdom 
of his having left his home for such an 
adventure. 


Meanwhile there had been two other riders 
on the range that afternoon, mounted on 
little hill ponies. The one man was blind- 
folded; the other rode in advance and guided 
the second pony by a leading rein. It had 
been the usual experience to which Dick Wil- 
loughby had now become accustomed—hour 
after hour along winding, maze-like trails. 
At last the call had come to dismount, and 
the bandage had been removed from Dick’s 
eyes. He saw that he was in a little box-like 
nook in the mountains. 

““You will remain here,” said Pierre Luzon, 
“until I whistle for you—you know my sig- 
nal. Zen you will lead ze ponies along zis 
path. When you come to me, I will put 


’ 


you on ze road for home, and we will say 
good-bye.”’ 

“T suppose I may smoke,”’ laughed Dick, 
philosophically. The day of surprises had 
left him dulled to any further wonderment. 

“Sure, smoke,”’ replied Pierre. ‘“‘But re- 
member ze forest regulations,’ he added with 
a chuckle, “and do not set ze brush on fire.’” 

“Oh, I’m no green tenderfoot,”’ laughed 
Willoughby, as he drew his briar-root from 
his pocket. ‘And its’s quite a balmy after- 
noon for October.” 

He sat down and propped his back against 
a moss-grown rock. 

“You must not stir from here,”’ continued 
Pierre. ‘Remember I have to find you 
again.” 

“Guess I’ve learned to obey orders. I’m 
quite comfortable where I am.” And Dick 
started contentedly smoking. 

Pierre, following the little path to which he 
had drawn Dick’s attention, pushed through 
the brushwood and disappeared. 

Just ten minutes later Pierre Luzon stood 
on Comanche Point and gazed down the trail 
leading up from the pass below. 

“Zey are coming, zey are coming!’ he ex- 
claimed eagerly to himself, with finger out- 
pointed in the direction of the two climbers 
on foot half way up the ascent. Then he 
slipped back into the shadow of a clump of 
stunted pines that grew close to the cliff. 


Fifteen minutes or so passed. Then the 
heads of Ben Thurston and Leach Sharkey 
showed above the final steep ascent that led 
directly on to the projecting spur known as 
Comanche Point. Thurston was breathing 
hard after the difficult climb. 

“Here we are at last,’’ remarked Sharkey 
cheerfully, as he glanced around. 

Even as he spoke a tottering figure came 
forth from among the pines. A few minutes 
before, Pierre Luzon had been erect and vig- 
orous and nimble on his feet, but now he 
seemed to be indeed a frail and bowed old 
man. 


“T have come,” he said, as he approached 
the figures on the cliff. 

“Hands up, then,” cried the sleuth, half 
laughing. ‘‘You remember I said I would 
search you for a gun.” 

“T have no gun,” Pierre answered, as he 
halted and elevated his arms. 

Sharkey advanced and, without taking the 
trouble to draw either of his own weapons, 
ran his fingers with the quick touch of expe- 
rience over the old man’s clothes. 

“T knew you were on the square, José,’* 
said the body guard, quickly satisfied. ‘‘Well, 
I’ve brought the mazuma.”’ 

He drew from his pocket the fat wallet, 
opening it for a moment to display the wads 
of greenbacks. Then he put it back again. 

‘‘Now where is our man?” 

“He is down here, just a little distance,’” 
replied Pierre, in a cautious whisper. “I am 
not strong enough to hold him. But you 
come. Ze boss, he can remain here for ze 
present.” 

Ben Thurston had turned away and was: 
looking down into the valley. 

‘“‘We’'ll be back in a short time,” called out. 
Sharkey. 

But Thurston, if he had heard, made no 
reply. 

“Now show the way, old fellow,” contin- 
ued the sleuth, addressing his guide. 


Continued on page 872 
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The Roll Call of New England Eminents 


In retrospect the procession of eminentsin New England marks an impressive influence in American 
Literature, Music, Science, Education, Social and Industrial Pursuits 


ed before me as I see in fancy a pro- 
cession of the most famous folks in 
all our country, aye, in all the world, as- 
sociated with impressive associations of 
New England. This was true of those who 
passed in review in the eventful Colonial 
days, which was a longer period of time 
prior to the establishment of the Republic, 
than has elapsed since the fires of the Revo- 
lution were lighted by the shots heard 
around the world at Lexington and Concord. 
Naturally present day interest focusses 
on people of this and nearby generations 
and I am going to indulge myself in per- 
sonal recollections of eminent New England- 
ers in the halls of fame, whom I have met. 
This may make an appreciation of the price- 
less heritage enjoyed in the long roll of 
famous people who hail from the historic 
area known as New England to us. The 
inspiring individuals, some of whom have 
passed beyond, and others living, remain 
the inspiration that comes from achieve- 
ment. 


RR ci betore me as pictures are unfold- 


* * * 

The first eminent New Englander met 
after my arrival in Boston was that peer- 
less crusader for sincere, heartful activities, 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, with a letter from 
the late Dr. Frank Gunsaulus of Chicago, 
who in his student and early pastorate days 
was one of his proteges. Himself one who 
achieved eminence as one of the great pul- 
pit orators in the country Dr. Gunsaulus 
never forgot the Brooks inspiration. An 
early hour had been named for the 
appointment and I was a trifle prompt 
for I found him at breakfast. Invited 
into the dining room, while he was in- 
dulging himself in toast and coffee I 
looked upon a man whose smile from lum- 
inous eyes and every action suggested kind- 
ness and sympathy. He looked at me as if 
there was no other person in the world in 
his mind at that time than my own humble 
self, and somehow the flashes of melancholy 
im his expression suggested a soul. Speak- 
ing rapidly, my ears were soon adjusted to 
the musical flow of his words. At times he 
would lapse into thought that seemed to con- 
cern something far away. Then I discov- 
ered that the thought was concerning my 
plans. When I told him of flipping a penny 
to make a decision, he replied decisively: 

“Don’t do it. Start early to make de- 
cision without trusting to luck devices. 
Self-reliance comes with decision.” 

When he rose from the table I saw he was 
very tall. In his library where he took 
down a volume and asked me if I would like 
to read it. It was Hammerton’s “Intellectu- 
al Life.” 


By THE EDITOR 


The doorbell had already begun ringing 
the chimes of a busy day for Phillips 
Brooks. A glimpse into his study and then 
a warm handclasp in saying goodbye, I felt 
that I had met a great man in this first 
home contact with New England folk. 

Not far away I found Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, former editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, whose “Zig-zag Journeys” had been 
the delight of my childhood days. Can I 
ever forget the fatherly or grandfatherly 
greeting! In a voice soft and melodious he 











The Beloved Phillips Brooks 


received me as if I had been a lifelong 
acquaintance—for my friend was his 
friend. On his old-fashioned desk flanked 
with “pigeon holes” filled with opened let- 
ters and manuscript were scattered leaves 
of blank copy paper. The room suggested a 
bachelor’s apartment and his necktie cer- 
tainly missed the feminine touch for it 
roosted awry on the starboard side of his 
stand up collar. Earnest in helping me to 
organize my literary ambitions he com- 
mented genially. “Write as unconsciously 
as you would converse with a friend. As- 
sume that your readers are friendly to be- 
gin with and then make them feel what you 
write, for sincerity remains a supreme vir- 
tue in writing or speaking.” 

* * * 

Long ago the world has woven a garland 
of fame for New Englanders eminent, which 
hangs like a necklace on the Goddess of 
literary fame. The roster roll, without com- 





ment, reads like a “Who’s Who” covering 
three centuries, but let us dash down 
through the years encompassed within the 
experiences of my own editorial work. 

From the door of the “Old Corner Book” 
School Street came Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, stately and smiling, wearing a 
shawl, he stroked his beard, after my kindly 
greeting from the hand that wrote “The 
Man without a Country” and created the 
“Lend-a-Hand Society.” That night I at- 
tended a dinner which he attended with 
the queenly woman, Julia Ward Howe, as 
guests of honor. Later I visited the author 
of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” on 
her birthday at her home on Beacon Street. 
As she descended from the upper floor in an 
epen elevator car, with a little lace cap on 
her head and a shawl on her shoulders, she 
was a dream in lavender and lace. Her blue 
eyes sparkled as she told me of how she had 
written the matchless poem, inspired by 
meeting Abraham Lincoln, when the lines 
“Mine eyes have seen the coming of the 
Lord” came to her. A stroll with Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson in the streets of 
Cambridge was to me like a journey to the 
heights of Olympus—but it was only Cam- 
bridge. In the adjoining town lived John 
Townsend Trowbridge of Arlington, the 
author of “Darius Green and his Flying 
Machine’”—which I had spoken in school—a 
poem that uncannily foreshadowed the pres- 
ent age of aviation. 

At the opening of the Memorial to Thom- 
as Bailey Aldrich in Portsmouth, N. H., 
Mark Twain was present and someone re- 
marking on how long ago they had read 
“Innocents Abroad,” added impressively. 
“And he still writes!” Trowbridge, well- 
known as a punster, replied. ““No, there does 
not seem to be any marked wane in 
his work.” The tall, dignified Yankee 
author reflected in his actions, the boy- 
hood spirit of the stories in the Youth’s 
Companion, “Cudjo’s Cave” and “Tinkham 
Brothers Tide Mill,” which had made him 
the hero of my boyhood days in contemplat- 
ing the perfect author.. He always had 
something interesting to say. 

In an early pilgrimage I met the mysteri- 
ous Daniel Ford, publisher of the Youth’s 
Companion, seldom seen by his own employ- 
ees. The firm name of “Perry Mason & Co.” 
was fictitious and I could scarcely fancy the 
dignified man caressing his side whiskers, 
saying little during an interview, as the 
whole firm—that has provided me with a 
printing press for “obtaining ten sub- 
scribers 97 cents extra for express and 
packing.” The 97 was the problem. At 
the Authors Club was Louise Chandler 
Moulton with her spit curls and dignity 
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with which she attended gatherings of writ- 
ers afternoon teas and stately little Edna 
Dean Proctor, who wrote the “Ode” for the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago and com- 
posed those notable poems on the “Glory of 
Toil” which the bachelor poet, John Green- 
leaf Whittier commended with almost lover- 
like tenderness and a proposal that came 
near resulting in a December-May wedding 
of the Quaker poet of America and the 
maid from Monadnock. 


* * * 


On a summer afternoon I jogged over to 
the Harvard town and spent an hour with 
the historian John Fisk. His portly form 
and jolly greeting insured an eventful hour. 
He commented on nearly everything except 
history—but how he did love to fondle and 
consult his books to verify a chance remark. 

Then there was Charles Rollen Adams, 
with his military moustache, the author of 
“Little Yaccob Strauss’ recited by every am- 
bitious comedian schoolboy in the country, 
who aspired to comedy or make the girls 
and teacher laugh. 

In the last days of his life Sam Walter 
Foss was made happy in my home when he 
was informed that his poem “The House by 
the Side of the Road” was the prime favor- 
ite of fifty thousand people—for the first 
“Heart Throbs” book. “That’s glory 
enough,” said dear old Sam, with tears 
glistening in his eyes, as he bowed his head, 
once covered with boyhood curls, when he 
milked the cows on the old New Hampshire 
farm. There was a tear glistening in the 
eyes of the poet who wrote poems for the 
average human, and lived in his “House by 
the Side of the Road” with a sympathy 
glorified in “The Volunteer Organist.” 


* * * 


“The noblest Roman of them all” to my 
way of thinking was George Frisbie Hoar, a 
statesman who remained human. On the 
train one day he put aside a detective story 
he was reading, and said, “I must plead 
guilty of lobbying and log-rolling. When 
they built the library in Worcester I wanted 
the name of “Thuycidies” engraved on the 
frieze and I had to trade Euripides out of 
position and have my hero immortalized 
for modern times.” During his last illness, 
he asked his son, Mr. Rockwood Hoar, to 
have Doherty, his faithful factotum from 
Gloucester, buried beside him in Sleepy Hol- 
low. “But, father,” protested his son, “there 
is no room for Doherty. There is Aunt Sus- 
an and others in the family to provide for.” 
The old Roman turned his face to the wall 
and was silent for a moment. Then piped 
feebly his familiar high-pitched voice, 
“Rockwood, I have it, I want Doherty bur- 
ied beside me—as he has been beside me all 
these years through life. You can cremate 
Doherty. Then he won’t take up much 
room, but he’ll be there just the same.” 


* * * 


On the rockbound north shore at Nahant, 
I have sat with the scholar and the states- 
man, the late Henry Cabot Lodge. His 
brow may have been wrinkled with problems 
but his heart was centered in the literary 
work he was doing in his study, amid the 
roar of the Atlantic waves. It was the day 


that his old class mate Theodore Roose- 
velt called. What a friendship’ there 
was between these two men who were 
collaborators in literary work. It was 
Henry Cabot Lodge whom Theodore Roose- 
velt named as a nominee for President when 
the Bull Moose Convention in Chicago had 
asked him to name a candidate. It was the 
scholar statesman, imbued with his inter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine who had 
much to do in keeping the United States out 
of the League of Nations in the crucial 
days following the world war. 
* * * 


Hanging on my memory’s walls is a pic- 
ture of St. Gaudens at his home in Cornish, 
N. H. in those later days when he was re- 
ceiving the plaudits of the world for his 
triumphs in art. The green hills made a 
fine background for a glimpse of the sculp- 
tor’s masterpieces. Not far away is the 
home of Maxfield Parrish, whose impres- 
sionable blues and masterful decorations, to 
say nothing of his matchless paintings, have 
accorded him a pre-eminent place in the 
Hall of Fame. Visiting his winter home at 
Sapeloe in the Coastal country of Georgia, 
an environment reeking in historical inter- 
est, I found he prefers the snow and ice of 
New England as a stimulus to real work, 
and he abandoned his trip south last winter. 

Speaking of sculptors and artists we must 
not forget Daniel Chester French who rec- 
ently voted his favorite poem as Emerson’s 
“Days” and Robert Browning’s “Andrea del 
Sarto.” I was interested in the gifts he 
has made at Exeter, N. H., his native town, 
of his creative works. Mention of this 
quaint home of the historic Academy inevit- 
ably brings to mind Ambrose Swasey, the 
maker of telescopes for the Lick Observa- 
tory, who was an Exeter farm boy. 
When I visited him, at the farm where 
he was born he was able to point out 
some stone fences he helped to build. 
With his full gray beard, Mr. Swasey looks 
like a poet, although he modestly insists 
that his activities have been confined to 
mechanical works—although his reputation 
as a scientist and engineer persists in 
Academic circles. 

In this very neighborhood I visited Judge 
Henry Shute, the author of “A Dairy of a 
Real Boy” who I am pleased to say was a 
contributor to my National Magazine long 
ago. There is a joy in meeting Judge Shute 
and his old cronies in the home town where 
they “played in the band.” His humor 
recalls that New England is the original 
home of American humorists. 

* co * 


Speaking of sculptors, who ever passed 
St. Gaudens monument at the State house 
or the statue in front of the Art Museum 
in Boston, without an impulse to pay tribute 
to the creator of these artistic triumphs. 
Cyrus Dallin the creator of the lone Indian 
on Huntington Avenue is a modest retiring 
soul but he has the charm of original think- 
ing in conversation as well as in clay, as 
indicated in his comments when giving me 
his favorite poem at his home in Arlington. 

“IT am a passionate lover of mountains 
because, more than most men, I have looked 
unto the hills. As my favorite poem I 


would like to give you a well-known sonnet 
of Keats. The poem was written after the 
author and his friend had spent the night 
reading ‘Chapman’s Homer.’ The sonnet 
ends: 


“Silent, wpon a peak in Darien.” 
’ 


Mr. Dallin went on to say “Not in Dar- 
ien, but upon the mountains of Utah I have 
been silent,” for that is where he spent 
his early youth. 

Speaking of, poems reminds me that Gov- 
ernor John D. Long was a poet. One of 
his hymns was written with memories of 
his parents in Maine and I sat with him in 
Park Street church while it was being sung 
without a suggestion that we were sitting in 
a church called “Brimstone Corner.” He was 
one of the first enthusiastic friends of the 
Heart Throbs book. As Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and Secretary of the Navy he 
achieved a national reputation and would 
have been president of the United States if 
he had been nominated for vice-president as 
McKinley desired at the Philadelphia con- 
vention when Theodore Roosevelt was 
named in 1900. 

* * * 

Another New Englander who achieved 
fame as a member of a President’s cabinet 
was John Wingate Weeks, much beloved by 
his friends. There are some of us who were 
with him when he launched his public 
career as a candidate for Mayor of Newton. 
Later as a member of Congress and a Unit- 
ed States senator and member of the cabinet 
of two presidents he always remained the 
same, good-natured and cool-headed, warm- 
hearted friend. He passed away atop the 
mountain in New Hampshire in whose shad- 
ows he was born. 

If you were to mention the name of one 
New England man whose utterances com- 
mand national and international attention 
it would be A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard. 
In the educational world he occupies a pre- 
eminent place. 

The celebration of Cardinal O’Connell’s 
amazing success recalls the story of the 
Lowell boy who has attained high eminence 
in his church. A visit with Cardinal O’Con- 
nell remains with me an inspiration. His 
genius for organization and masterful ser- 
mons printed in book form have contrib- 
uted much to clerical literature. Another 
Lowell boy was Whistler, the artist, whom 
I met in London in 1900, in the heyday of 
his popularity. He had not forgotten even 
then his New England mother whom he im- 
mortalized in the picture in the Louvre. 

A few Sundays ago in the State of Maine 
I met Arthur G. Staples, the unique gen- 
ius, who has made “Just Folks” a New Eng- 
land household word. As editor of the Lew- 
iston Journal in particular—and a philos- 
opher in general, he sustains the traditions 
of the Bowdoin of Longfellow and the gal- 
axy of eminent men numbered among its 
graduates. 

The State of Maine is the birthplace of 
Edward Arlington Robinson, accounted one 
of the world’s greatest modern poets. 
Strange to say Edna St. Vincent Millay, an- 
other eminent poetic soul also hails from 
the Pine Tree state. Laurels have been 
awarded Edna St. Vincent Millay for her 
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matchless verse. One who has heard the 
American grand opera “The Henchman” 
composed by Deems Taylor, or read her 
verse will appreciate her gems. 

Running the gamut of the arts—Ameri- 
can music has received great impetus in 
New England. George W. Chadwick, Lowell- 
born, is dean of American composers, and 
has done much for music in America. As di- 
rector of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, the largest of its kind in the world 
he has been a leader who has inspired many 
eminent artists and composers. Associated 
with him in his work are Frederick Con- 
verse and Wallace Goodrich, and many 
others foremost in the realm of Apollo’s 
art. As a trustee of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, I am often reminded of 
Lilian Nordica, the prima donna born in 
Farmington, Maine, who won the laurels of 
the operatic world. I was with her at the 
Beyreuth Festival when she achieved her 
triumph as “Elsa” in Lohengrin. The first 
American ever to sing Wagner opera in 
Europe, she won the personal and artistic 
affection of Cosmir Wagner, wife of Richard 
Wagner, who loved her as a daughter and 
honored her as a great Wagnerian prima 
donna. Madame Eames, shared with her 
Maine-born sister a sense of operatic iri- 
uph that won world-wide distinction. On 
the radio we now hear Louise Homer, gradu- 
ate of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, who with her daughter and husband 
have become a popular trio with the Ameri- 
can music-loving public, the most attractive 
personalities in the Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour. With motherly instincts and big gen- 
erous heart Louise Homer is an inspiring 
type of American womanhood. 

When in Melrose I recall the visit of little 
Geraldine Farrar, at the White House on 
the day the protocol was signed following 
the Spanish-American War. She sang the 
Star-Spangled Banner in the East Room. It 
attracted the attention of President McKin- 
ley in passing through the corridors. She 
was visiting the White House with Emma 
Thurbar, and confided to me then the 
dreams and ambitions which were after- 
wards realized as a famous operatic singer. 
Music lovers cannot forget Mrs. H. A. 
Beach, whose compositions have contribu- 
ted so much to the high standards of Am- 
erican music. If you have heard John Orth 
play the piano and tell the story of his ex- 
periences as a pupil of the master Lizst, 
you can understand his magic touch at the 
keyboard and his eminence as a musician, 
in New England circles. 

All this reminds me of the late Eben D. 
Jordan Jr. who gave Boston an opera house 
and made possible the wonderful work of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
the silent, modest man, as he confided to 
friends his hope that the work begun by his 
father in endowing the New England con- 
servatory in Boston would serve to main- 
tain and increase the prestige of Boston as 
a musical centre. 

While I have met many of the conductors 
of the Boston Symphony in recent years, I 
never enter that building that I do not think 
of Fritz Kreisler and picture of the cryptic, 
brusque, and energetic Henry Lee Higgin- 
son in his later days, who would cease dis- 
cussing bonds and burners or anything else, 


if one mentioned Symphony, the one thing 
that was ever close to his heart. 

It would seem as if the procession of the 
eminents of New England ran the gamut of 
cultural and artistic attainment. There are 
more students in the schools in and around 
Boston than in any one city in the world. 
In this we must not forget Leland Powers 
and his School of Oratory, and Sargent, 
who launched his school of dramatic arts in 
Boston, and Mr. Geo. F. Baker, with play- 
craft laboratory at Yale, formerly at Harv- 
ard incubating young dramatists. There is 
no one American city where a new idea of 
initiative impulse or plan finds more favor 
than in old New England. 


All over the country and in my travels 
abroad I find many successful people giving 
evidence of the influence of New England 
training. In fact, many authors who have 
achieved fame have had their schooling in 
New England. John Hay, the author of 
“Little Breeches” and “Jim Bludsoe” and 
Secretary of State, often remarked that 
his residence in New England was a su- 
preme influence in his literary work. He 
made this comment with a stub pencil as he 
crossed out some paragraphs I had written. 
I had pleaded in reprinting the opening 
lines that I wanted to say it “differently.” 

“You know what I intended to write,” I 
explained. 

“Now, go over and write out what you 
intended to say.” 

It was an invaluable lesson in these early 
days. 

One night when I heard her inimitable 
story “Gentian” over the radio I was re- 
minded of my visit to Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman. What distinctive New England 
characters she has created, suggesting real 
flesh and blood human beings with all their 
virtues and faults. 


At the Authors Club and elsewhere I have 
met Judge Robert Grant accompanied by his 
stately soft gray moustache when he was 
not thinking of wills and probate—it was 
doubtless a little kink in the plot of a novel. 


Soon after he had completed one of his 
first novels of Cape Cod I wandered with 
Joe Lincoln on the sand dunes. “I have 
planted a purpose right here to write more 
Cape Cod fiction.” Now look at him—Phila- 
delphia in the winter, Chatham in summer 
and with his son on deck, showing him how 
to put the modern touch in his latest Cape 
Cod novel. 


Who could ever forget the energetic and 
charming Kate Douglas Wiggin who tri- 
umphed with rose garden at her home in 
Maine and wrote stories about “Cabbage 
Patches.” The sunset of her days in the 
Maine gardens evidenced her passionate love 
of flowers to the last. 


When we speak of authors, the natural 
corollary is publishers. In the hall of fame 
of New England Eminents is the greatest 
periodical publisher of all Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis, born in Portland, Me., and named for a 
great organist. At his home in Camden 
after a tour on his yacht he told me that 
his great ambition was to own a department 
store where the Preble house stood in Port- 
land. During my early days I saw much of 
him and he gave me one bit of advice that I 


——... 


prize. “Impress yourself on your readers 
as a leader in one thing and you will lead, 
If you insist on chasing celebrities, go after 
them and you may write good stuff some 
time.” 

Years ago I met Dr. Albert E. Winship 
of the Journal of Education, after he made 
a nomination speech at a political conven- 
tion. By a slip of tongue he mixed the 
names of nominees. I was offering sugges- 
tions as to how to fix it with consolations, 
but he quit politics and stuck to the educa- 
tional profession which he has signally hon- 
ored. Although past 83, he is still going 
strong, making speaking tours across the 
continent with as little concern as commut- 
ing from Melrose into Boston—a stalwart, 
sturdy patriarch. 

Every time I enter the Public Library of 
Boston I feel that I am entering a sanctuary 
of art. I doff my hat in reverence as | 
gaze on those masterpieces of John Singer 
Sargent, and think of the days when he en- 
tertained a wayfaring Boston editor on a 
trip abroad, as I was trying to master the 
science of “tipping” and tour Europe on a 
meagre sum. He grimly suggested a pedes- 
trian tour as a solution—and I tramped. 

When it comes to the field of sports I 
hark back to the days of John L. Sullivan 
and find eminence in his career of the prize 
ring. On his chicken farm in Massachusetts 
I saw much of “John L.” There is Babe 
Ruth running his little New England 
home—to say nothing of Mickey Cochrane 
and the indomitable Jake Stallings—that 
radiate the spirit of New England achieve- 
ment in spirit. The Harvard-Yale game 
marked the beginning of football classics. 

Looking far afield in Connecticut I find 
the “flying” Governor Trumbull, father-in- 
law of John Coolidge among the men win- 
ning laurels in the Mountain Laurel state 
and a conspicuous figure in aviation. It 
was in the Charter Oak State that I used 
to visit Donald Grant Mitchell—“Ike Mar- 
vel” author of “Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
It was a dream retreat and when I chatted 
with this delightful soul—I thought of what 
an ideal husband someone had missed. 

Coming back to the list of governors, I 
find that one of them has returned to his 
New England home after receiving the high- 
est honors that can come to any American. 
In the same home which they left to take 
up their abode in the White House, Mr. 
and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge at Northampton 
honor the ideals of American citizenship in 
New England. 

It was at the War Savings Ball that Cal- 
vin Coolidge at Lieut.-Governor formally 
gave me a flag to carry to the boys 


of the 26th Division, “Yankee Di- 
vision” in the trenches overseas. When 
he became president it was the first 


time since the days of Arthur that a 
New England man had been in the Execu- 
tive and both reached the high office through 
the vice-presidency. After his first month 
in the White House, he received his first pay 
as president without formality. The mes- 
senger entered with the warrant for $6,250. 
He said nothing, looked out the window, 
folded it up deliberately and put it in his 
pocket as he would a laundry check. Joe, 
the messenger, was somewhat solicitous, and 
returned to inquire: 
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“Tg there anything more, Mr. President?” 

“Yes,” replied President Coolidge, with 
an inverted rainbow smile, “Come again.” 

He did return for seven years, when this 
sturdy New Englander “did not choose” to 
receive any more of Uncle Sam’s pay as 
President of the Nation. 

In President Hoover’s cabinet is a New 
Englander directly descended from two 
Presidents—John and John Quincy Adams. 
As Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams has already been called upon to meet 
the paradoxical problems of not only dis- 
arming, but defending by sea, the Republic 
which his New England forefathers helped 
to create. 

In the world of finance, I met Charles E. 
Mitchell, the Chelsea boy, the head of the 
National City Bank of New York, the larg- 
est banking institution in the country. In 
his private office I found evidence of his love 
of New England in its Colonial furnishings. 
New England business genius helped him to 
evolve a plan to bring the people to a direct 
financial ownership through owning the sec- 
urities of big business of the country. 

A few days ago I met Walter S. Gifford, 
the Lynn boy, the president and executive 
who guides the destiny of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., the largest 
business organization in the world. A few 
days ago he took up a telephone like your 
and mine, and opened direct telephonic radio 
service with ships at sea. Back at Atlantic 
City, “Ship to shore” service enabled a 
friend to talk with Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton on the Leviathan two hundred 
miles at sea over the Radio phone. 
The telephone, nurtured in New England by 
Alexander Graham Bell, was the forerunner 
of the radio. A few years ago I visited 
Luther Burbank, genial wizard of plant life 
at his Santa Rosa wonder retreat in Cali- 
fornia. There amid the magic of trans- 
forming plant life, making even the forbid- 
ding cactus of the desert, food for cattle, 
he told of his New England home where he 
first created the world-famed “Burbank 
potatoes.” 

A crowning tribute to New England is 
revealed in the achievement of her women. 
Whenever I hear “America the Beautiful” 
sung I think of the chats with the late Kath- 
arine Lee Bates in the cloistered beauty of 
Wellesley’s natural wonders, where she gave 
me her favorite poem. In the fore rank of 
literary triumphs following the galaxy of 
New England authors and poets of the past 
generation I found Robert Frost, “North of 
Boston” still writing matchless verse that 
carries on the high traditions of literary ex- 
cellence in the complexities of modern 
times. 

Dr. Shapley at Harvard with his plans 
for two hundred inch telescope measuring 
sixteen feet in circumference to bring Mars 
closer to New England in his chat paid high 
honors in the remembrance of Maria Mitch- 
ell, the famous woman astronomer, born at 
Nantucket, the first woman to become a 
member of the Arts and Sciences. Discov- 
ering comets as if a pastime, she astounded 
her masculine scientific colleagues on this 
mundane sphere, with her knowledge of the 
heavens. 


In the market-minded days, there is one 


eminent New Englander whose words are 
magic to man—the cool-headed Roger Bab- 
son, with whom I have walked and talked in 
the woods at Wellesley and the tropical 
groves of Florida, when he discusses mod- 
ern philosophy and government like a Plato 
in true dialogic form. 

Traditions of the oldtime literary group 
at Concord, including Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau and Louisa Alcott, have attracted 
many authors from all sections of the coun- 
try to make New England a “finishing 
school” in literature. Samuel R. Merwin, 


Elbert Hubbard, Leonard H. Nason, Rich- 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the New Englander 
who became the world’s greatest 
Publisher of Periodicals 


ard Washburn Childs, a large group of 
prominent young authors who are still work- 
ing for modern publications, have reveled 
and worked in the charmed literary aureole 
of Concord. Nixon Waterman, the author 
of “A Rose to the Living” finds his habitat 
at “Fair Acres” in Canton and has done 
his best work in the literary atmosphere of 
New England. 


In the classic shades of Cambridge I have 
visited the late Alice Longfellow in the old 
Craigie House, while she stood on the stair- 
way which Longfellow described in connec- 
tion with his own “Alice.” In Harvard, 
Albert Bushnell Hart has taught history to 
thousands under the inspiration of New 
England scholarly surroundings and still 
sets us straight on many a historical kink. 

In the world of New England Eminents 
we must not forget Samuel B. Smith. He 
told me _ shortly before his passing 
of how he wrote “America” while a 


student at Andover. It was first sung at 
Park Street Church, Boston, When he de- 
clared “I love thy rocks and rills, thy woods 
and templed hills” he pictured his beloved 
native New England, which has been im- 
mortalized in the two American national 
hymns sung by millions in the past and to 
be sung by future generations to come. 

In our country’s emblem, in the glow of 
the era of promised world peace, I see not 
only the fadeless stars in that field of blue 
like the vaulted skies above, but I vision the 
flowers of each state, abloom with the frag- 
rance of friendliness which is all the world 
needs today. You cannot hate and look into 
the face of flowers—“God’s best gift to 
man” symbolizing perennial as well as etern- 
al remembrance. There I can see the state- 
ly pine cone of Maine, sedate and serene, the 
lilacs of old New Hampshire, bringing May- 
time memories of Love’s light fancy, Ver- 
mont with her clover blossoms nestling in 
the glory of God’s verdure in the moun- 
tains, the little tiny violet of Rhode Island 
nestling on the shores of Narragansett; the 
mountain laurel shining in the splendor of 
Connecticut hills and finally the Mayflower 
of Massachusetts, the variety of flowers 
that peeped out neath the ice and snow of 
that first dread winter of disease and death, 
and brought hope to the famine-stricken 
Pilgrim Fathers—a symbol of their faith. 

The flowers of forty-eight states now join 
in the floral choral that blends with the 
music of the spheres in the glorious anthem 
of achievement typified by those who passed 
in the shadows as well as those now living 
who respond to the roll call of New Eng- 
land Eminents. 


Early on a summer morning I first met 
Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard, 
who was out for a bicycle ride. The pedals 
locked and he stopped before my home in 
Brookline. While I helped fix his wheel, we 
had a wee little chat. Every word of that 
talk was to me like an oracle speaking, for 
was he not the dominant, fearless leader in 
modern educational methods and a real cre- 
ator of thought in his time. 


Every time I visit the State House I look 
upon the portraits of the governors of Mass- 
achusetts, whom I have met and known 
since the days of Greenhalge, The succes- 
sion includes the dignified Roger Walcott, 
the charming Curtis Guild, the quiet, level- 
headed W. Murray Crane, the brilliant John 
D. Long and popular orator John L. Bates, 
quiet Wm. L. Douglas, enthusiastic David 
I. Walsh, scholarly Samuel B. McCall and 
silent Calvin Coolidge, aggressive Alvan T. 
Fuller and our own genial Frank G. Allen. 
Massachusetts has reason to be proud of the 
chief executives of the Commonwealth, who 
served under the gilded dome. Each one 
had distinctive characteristics and outstand- 
ing abilities that in some way has added 
much to the glorious history of the State. 

This procession that leads to the Hall of 
New England Fame, is recruited in each 
generation. 


The tercentenary celebration in 1930 has 
brought out all the family records—and 
many an unknown hero who lived and 
achieved big things but just missed that 
turn of fortunes card that turns up a trump 
of fame, will be heralded. 
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The Old Bay State in a Retrospect Glance 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts reviews its social, economic and educational progress— How the 
city of Lowell contributed to advancement by its manufactures, banks and the 
cxperimentation of one of the first High Schools in the United States 


FTER the roll of three centuries 
A Massachusetts looks down the vista 

of the years and feels a justifiable 
pride in the fact that she has developed so 
many of her potentialities. Not one city 
alone but many cities and towns have con- 
tributed something of peculiar interest,— 
something effective in the progress of the 
state. The word ‘Commonwealth’ surely 
means common-weal and the progress of one 
town must mean a benefit to 
all others. The state is still 
“A Promised Land” although 
a few cities have risen, played 
their parts and then have ap- 
parently retired from activi- 
ties, as it were, but no one can 
safely predict that any city 
has passed the zenith of its 
success for there is ever the 
age-old example of Phcenix to 
refute finalities. 

With the Commonwealth at 
its retrospective age, it is nat- 
ural to look backward at some 
of the sign posts along the 
way. The present generation 
may say—‘here that band of 
courageous men—the most 
fearless in history—braved 
uncharted waters, came to a 
strange land, met savage life, 
endured unspeakable hard- 
ship;” or, “here the clipper 
ship came and laid « founda- 
tion for the wealth of the state 
and gave trade a romantic 
flavor for the men braved 
piracy, the dangers of foreign 
ports as well as terrors of the 
sea;” again, “here was cen- 
tralization of men of common 
interests united in a commu- 
nity and their needs and de- 
mands brought trade, activity 
and variety of opportunity.” 

Industrial life as well as 
commercial life is migratory; 
it goes from point to point 
seeking water power privi- 
leges, transportation and the availability of 
natural resources. In Boston trade began at 
the wharves; when the ships came in laden 
with silks, fabrics, spices and various prec- 
ious goods, business was transacted there 
on the waterfront, business which today is 
handled by the Chamber of Commerce and 
boards of trade. This activity flowed along 
the streets, invading residential centres and 
changed shady, elm-bordered ways into 
busy thoroughfares. 

Many other cities, had a similar trans- 
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formation but to inland cities progress came 
in other ways. Cities like human beings 
have a distinct personality and often at an 
early age they show prophetic signs of 
their destinies; others maintain their orig- 
inal character and still others are trans- 
formed so suddenly that little trace remains 
to tell the story of advancement. 

Not only on the printed page, or upon 
ruins, crumbling walls or in the ruts of 





. Carney, to whom the Lowell Institution for Savings owes 


its inception in 1829 


long-dried water ways can history be read; 
a very vital story may be found on the 
ledgers of business and on the records of 
savings banks; savings reveal the economic 
status of a people. The purposeful men 
who founded the cities of The Common- 
wealth were profoundly religious and much 
concerned with the education of the young; 
they were thrifty and organized safe re- 
positories for savings of the people. 

The Part Played by The City of Lowell 

No city in Massachusetts has a more vi- 


tally interesting past than Lowell. It is a 
city that expressed the truly American idea 
—the idea of nation-building; its founda- 
tions were secure and it fearlessly carried 
on when opportunity came. The little town 
with its farms running along the banks of 
two rivers,—the Merrimac and Concord— 
underwent a metamorphosis when prosper- 
ity descended upon it through manufactur- 
ing. It was destined to make three great 
contributions to The Common- 
wealth—manufacturing, bank- 
ing and educational methods. 

John Smith in his travels 
found the mouth of the Mer- 
rimac as early as 1605 but he 
did not discover the wigwams 
scattered along the meadows 
where Billerica and Wamosit 
came into being nor the camp 
fires burning on the banks of 
the Shawsheen toward An- 
dover. In autumn the tribes 
used to congregate near the 
rivers to secure their winter 
supplies of fish. The Preacher 
Eliot dealt with the chiefs, 
learned their language and 
brought them valuable knowl- 
edge. That is one of the 
things for which Lowell may 
be justly proud; its contact 
with the redmen was reason- 
able and humane. 

In time the Indians receded 
toward New Hampshire and 
farms began to multiply. An 
agricultural population grew 
up and several fashionable 
hostelries gave impressive 
gatherings; coaches with ar- 
morial bearing rumbled along 
the roads. 

It is interesting and difficult 
to think of Lowell as _ inter- 
ested in fisheries but at cer- 
tain seasons of the year the 
whole countryside turned out 
to fish for shad and sturgeon. 
Merrimac salmon was consid- 
ered a great delicacy in Boston homes. The 
complete story of the Merrimac teems with 
adventure—even with romance. 

Lowell in its youth was known as Chelms- 
ford. Its geographical position—where 
waters mingled was the direct cause of its 
transformation. It is said that the first 
gesture toward an utilization of the rivers 
was made by John Varnum who built a grist 
mill and used the power of Pawtucket Falls. 
Then Ezra Worthen beheld the vision and 
Captain Phineas Whiting gave the idea 
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reality when he built a wooden mill in 
which he manufactured cotton. Then came 
men financially able to carry out their far- 
seeing plans. Kirk Boot, Patrick Jackson, 
Paul Moody and Nathan Appleton decided 
upon the locality near Pawtucket Falls for 
a fitting place for manufacturing. 


The Whirr of Looms and the Magic Wand 
Of Industry 

It is said that civilization goes forward 
on wheels and when wheels began to turn 
all along the Merrimac, a rural commu- 
nity awoke to its destiny; it promptly 
outgrew its boundaries and became a 
city. The youth of the country poured in 
to have a hand in the development; engi- 
neers, trained artisans and educated men 
were attracted to this centre of industry; 
earnest men came with purpose in their 
hearts but often with not too many shill- 
ings in their pockets; wholesome youth 
came to the city in all sorts of convey- 
ances—in ox-carts, chaises and stage 
coaches. Hundreds came on foot—walk- 
ing tremendous distances. They filled the 
boarding houses with good cheer and 
they seemingly did not rebel at the long 
day in a brick mill. In time these young 
people published a paper called The Low- 
ell Offering and Lucy Larcum contrib- 
uted her first poems written in her little 
room in the very shadow of a great brick 
mill. Lowell had become the real El Do- 
rado of opportunity. 

All life in those early days was tinged 
with religious fervor and the moral stat- 
us of Lowell’s workers attracted attention 
abroad and even Charles Dickens came to 
compare the mill conditions with those of 
England. 

All along the rivers farms contracted 
as they gave over their acres to mill sites; 
bridges were thrown across rivers; canals 
cut the city and diverted swiftly-flowing 
water to different points and today those 
dark gashes remain as re- 
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The Lowell Institution for Savings 


Lowell began to realize its responsibili- 
ties in the care of youth employed in its 
workshops and mills. A strict censorship 
was maintained over all workers and all 
boarding houses. However, there was no 





George J. Carney, Treasurer 1869-1906 
place for the safe-guarding of savings; the 
industrial people often planned to work a 
few years and then return to the country; 
they could not therefore invest in real es- 
tate nor live stock; it was a responsibility 
to care for them and to see that they did 
not return to their homes with any lower- 
ing of the moral stamina, or loss of earn- 
ings. 





minders of a more stirring 
time when the city was 
throwing off its swaddling 
clothes and growing up into 
one of the foremost manu- 
facturing cities in the 
world. It rightfully adopted 
the slogan “The Workshop 
of the World” for kindred 
industries sprang up. 
Smokestacks rose, streets 
trailed across the meadows, 
swamps disappeared and 
even the brooks that had 
rippled along in seques- 
tered shade bore on their 
surfaces the oil and waste 
of manufacture. The city 
accepted its heritage of la- 
bor and its rural contours 
bore the marks of toil, but 
Lowell remains a city of 
lovely homes and the seeker 
of beauty finds a prodigal- 
ity of picturesqueness in 
the immediately surround- 
ing country —pastoral 
Scenes not surpassed in 











In view of these facts wise men discussed 
the opening of a repository for savings 
but James G. Carney was the only one who 
ventured to carry the project to a finish. 
The Lowell Institution for Savings was 
established in 1829 and Mr. Carney was 
made the Treasurer. 

Through one hundred years that treas- 
urership has been in the hands of one 
family—father, son and grandson. It 
came into being three years after Lowell 
had become, a city; at that time there 
were three factories, a powder mill, a 
saw mill, a post office, a school and five 
taverns. The great waterway—the Mid- 
dlesex Canal, twenty-seven miles long 
gave Lowell transportation to Charleston 
and the sea—a canal that outgrew its 
usefulness and was supplanted by the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. In that one 
year the population of Lowell doubled 
and the necessity of a savings bank was 
proven. The primary object of the bank 
was philanthropic, on that firm founda- 
tion, through swiftly-moving events, 
while the city expanded and changed in 
character, the bank kept step. It has,— 
during its one hundred years—contacted 
all classes of men—the purposeful and 
the casual; it has been the advisor of 
youth, helped families to emerge from 
difficulties and to salvage from disaster. 

The history of a bank that developed 
in a period of civic advancement is more 
than a chronicle of business based upon 
the dollar sign; it is the story of human 
experiences and the status of a people 

may be read upon its ledgers. The bank, 
like the city was founded upon an enter- 
prise—peculiarly its own, and it developed 
as the city grew. James G. Carney witness- 
ed that transformation and took part in , 
every forward movement; he was a man 
typical of his time—of broad vision, sound 
integrity and like the serious-minded men of 
his time, was somewhat austere. He re- 








New England. 


The new Home of the first Savings Bank in Lowell 
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mained as treasurer of the bank until his 
death when he was succeeded by George J. 
Carney, under whose direction the bank was 
given the opportunity for aiding great 
causes; the directors and trustees of the 
bank servde in the most beneficent and 
progressive movements in the city. The 
bank maintained its prestige through the 
Civil War and the consequent depression 
after the conflict. 

Edward Bullard Carney, grandson of the 
first treasurer, came to the bank as Treas- 
urer in 1906; and is still in office. To him 
has come the sturdy task of taking up and 
advancing new methods of banking. He 
came to the same old building—modern- 
ized under his direction—and took up his 
work with the same inviolable ideas; he 
has been confronted with new problems 
and he successfully carried the bank 
through the chastening effects of the 
World War. 

The savings bank idea was only thir- 
teen years old when the bank was estab- 
lished; it has existed through change 
and varied experiences; it has made a 
worthy contribution to the “Common- 
Weal of Massachusetts.” 


Lowell’s High School Among the First in 
the Country 


When authors and historians have 
written about the educational systems of 
Massachusetts and the growth of public 
schools, you find mention of the Lowell 
High School—one of the first to be estab- 
lished in America and foremost in ex- 
perimentation of methods; many curri- 
cula and forms of study were tried by 
progressive Lowell school committees and 
afterward adopted by the state. 

No social institution is really under- 
stood until one traces its inception and 
watches its steps toward improvement. 
The origin of the word “High School” is 
probably found in Edinburgh where edu- 
cation was seriously carried on. 

Two institutions of education preceded 
the High School—first the Latin schools of 
Colonial days and then the academy. The 
idea of the Latin school came from over the 
seas; it had an English ancestry and a 
strain of influence from the Dutch and 
German. 


It was natural that the early settlers of 
this country should bring their own ideas 
of education. The Latin school was what 
they had known and, to them, Latin was all 
important; its knowledge was the hall mark 
of the gentleman. Also education was 
largely under the influence of the church. 
These Latin schools were supposed to fit a 
boy for college and the requirements seem 
to us very simple. Following is a statement 
of the test for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege. 

“When any scholar is able to understand 
Tully or such like classical Latin authors 
extempore and make and speak Latin in 
verse and prose; and define perfectly the 
Paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek 
tongue; Let him then and not before be 
capable of admission into the college.” 

The only requirement for admission to 
the Latin schools was the ability to read 
well. 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century 
American ideas had changed and there 
came the need for a broader training for 
the young. The Latin school had always 
been rather aristocratic—for social distinc- 
tions of England had not been left behind. 
The Latin school did not meet the demands 
of life in a new country and then the 
academy began to flourish. The Phillips 
family endowed an academy in Andover, 
Massachusetts and another in Exeter. Soon 
the whole academy movement was stimu- 
lated by the advance of science and knowl- 
edge. 

Just as the Latin schools and the acad- 





Edward B. 


Carney, present Treasurer 
of the Bank 


emy were started in Massachusetts the first 
“English Classical School” was opened in 
3oston. Soon its name was changed to the 
English High School. The High School 
supplanted the academy because there was 
a need for a practical education that would 
fit students for their work in life. The 
country had grown in every direction and 
varied opportunity was open to the young— 
to girls as well as boys. The influence of 
the church was not so strongly felt 
along educational lines; Latin 


of Latin and the value of things instead of 
words. 

At that time vocational training had not 
been introduced into the school as it is to- 
day but the tendency was in that direction 
and Lowell High School was still foremost 
in arranging a curriculum that would be 
of real advantage to the pupils in making 
their way in life. The High School of io- 
day is—with the addition of the vocational] 
advantages—more on a par with what col- 
lege was at that time. 

Today, differentiated curricula is provid- 
ed by means of which each pupil is able io 
pursue—once his decision is reached— 

work systematically planned with refer- 

ence to his needs as an individual and as 

a member of society. Of course that 

cannot be carried out exactly but that is 

the ideal toward which the high school 
is moving. 

The old Lowell High School taking the 
foremost place in the educational system 
of the state has made its contribution 
of advanced thought and, as well, it has 
sent forth men and women who have 
made a mark in the world. It was in 
this school that Cardinal O’Connell fitted 
for college and that is only one of the 
many brilliantly educated men _ who 
graduated from the school. 

It is thus that the “City of Spindles” 
constitutes one of the sign posts that 
show the journey of Massachusetts along 
the avenues of progress—one of the 
cities that has given her best to the 
building up of The Commonwealth. 

When I hear the tributes of men born 
in the west to Lowell, Mass., it proves 
how far-reaching has been the influence 
of this city. No less a person than the 
editor of this magazine said: “My first 
impression of manufacturing and mod- 
ern industry is associated with Lowell, 
Mass. There was a picture of the mills 
and views of the busy Merrimac river— 

then renowned as turning more spindles 
than any other river in the world. Some- 
how I longed then to see the city with a 
name synonymous of American industry and 
a shining example of the triumphs of 
Yankee inventive genius. Then I must add 
it was one of the best advertised cities in 
the United States. As one of thousands of 


struggling country editors I welcomed the 
checks for advertising from Lowell. 





seemed of less importance except to 
those who intended to enter the 
ministry or the professions. 

Following the opening of a high 
school in Boston, the experiment 
was tried in Dorchester, Roxbury 
and Lowell. In Lowell very practi- 
cal methods were introduced be- 
cause that city had expanded along 
industrial lines. 

This high school was among the 
first—if not the first—to have two 
courses—the English and the Latin. 
It was left to the pupil to deter- 
mine which course he should take. 
This was called an advanced idea 














for there were still those educators 
who drew a line between the value 


The Bank as it was before its renovation 
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Jack London’s “Little Girl” Story 


One of the first stories written by the late Jack London concerning a ‘‘Lesson in Heraldry”’ in which 
Mabel Hermitage, a tiny little heroine of twelve, figures conspicuously in answering 
an inquiry about the stripes in the flag 


Sobriety had marked her for his own, 

while her limpid blue eyes were twin 
founts of sincerity. And she was so fragile. 
On the street, the casual passerby turned 
for a second look, likening her to a little 
lost angel or an embryonic St. Cecelia. And 
well he might, so evanescent did she appear 
—a delicate dew drop, ready to vanish with 
the first stray sunbeam. At school, she was 
a paragon, astonishing the instructors with 
her insatiable thirst for knowledge. Her 
playmates looked up to her with a certain 
vague awe, suspending ruder sorts of play 
when she came among them; while the 
rowdiest boy, after five minutes in her pres- 
ence, was reduced to a forced silence, verg- 
ing very close to a condition of frozen 
idiocy. 

And she was so grown up, having drifted, 
years before her time, from the nursery to 
her mother’s tea table. There she dabbled 
in the stereotyped conventionalities and 
unctious nothings, till her mother’s feminine 
visitors were petrified at her precocity. The 
ordinary gossip and petty scandal of such 
circles were dropped on her appearance, 
the conversation leaped to the opposite ex- 
treme, and the atmosphere she radiated had 
a most wonderful effect on such visitors 
as happened to be of the masculine gender. 
Old General Wetherbee visibly trembled 
whenever he took her hands in his, and 
stooping, gazed into her saintly eyes. Spite- 
ful people intimated approaching palsy, but 
this must not be credited; for he did not 
yield to her gentle missionary efforts, and 
forswear and abjure, for all time, the sol- 
ace of his Havana. And he did not keep 
his word, incidentally enduring the tor- 
tures of the damned. 

In short, Mabel Armitage, for all her 
twelve years, was taken seriously and cor- 
respondingly stirred all who knew her. She 
seemed too delicate, too good, too angelic, 
for this world. She was an apotheosis of all 
that was best, a radiant, celestial creature— 
one who would have surprised no one, had 
she followed in the footsteps of Elijah and 
taken her rightful seat among the elect. 
Even Cap Drake, intimate with her from 
her birth, believed this; which goes to show 
how little knowledge of our fellow beings 
may penetrate our understandings. 

Her father was possessed of numerous 
minute wrinkles at the corner of either eye. 
It may have been because of this, and it 
might have been due to the innate perversity 
of things; but deep down in this innocent 
child’s heart there lived a devil—a devil! 
which sometimes issued forth, and under 
divers guises, perturbed men’s souls greatly. 

Now, Cap Drake was numbered among 


S's was such a demure little creature. 


By JACK LONDON 


her most devoted subjects, serving as prime 
minister to her in a sort of unofficial way. 
He happened to be possessed of a vast eru- 
dition, and she had also constituted him 
her final court of appeal, referring to him 
the myriad debatable questions which con- 
stantly arose in her pursuit of knowledge. 
Her brother Bobbie, who had appeared be- 
fore this court at various times, seditiously 
and openly proclaimed collusion between the 
queen and the chief magistrate; others held 
that he but loyally bent to her imperial 
ukase; but be this as it may, one thing was 
certain—Cap Drake never had been known 
to render a verdict which did not doubly 
fortify her position or throw her assailants 
into utter confusion. In thus conniving. at 
her many victories, he often found himself 
hard put; he then had recourse to the most 
amazing sophistries, weaving a mesh of 
audacious fallacy which so paralyzed their 
understandings that they always capitulated 
on the spot. 


But this really pardonable lapse from the 
straight and narrow path bred in Cap Drake 
a consequent infirmity. He grew able to 
tell the most astounding whoppers, with an 
unfaltering tongue, and a face which fairly 
shone with genial sincerity. All well and 
good, till one day, yielding to a traitorous 
impulse, he confided to the queen certain 
zoological wonders, yet unknown to science, 
whose habitat was the unexplored jungle- 
land of Africa. Still well and good, had not 
the trusting Mabel proceeded to electrify 
both her class and teacher with the lurid 
tale. Its Munchausen-like simplicity and 
earnestness took them aback, and they 
pleaded for further information. Mabel 
keenly felt the atmosphere of suspended 
judgment, and vouched for the authority, 
though loyally withholding that authority’s 
name; for she had begun to fear her faith- 
ful prime minister had imposed upon her. 
And when she went home that afternoon, 
sadder and wiser, it was with the laudable 
intention of bringing about, in some way, 
her erring servant’s discomfiture. 


* * * 


Cap Drake came for an early tea, feeling 
very much at peace with himself and the 
world in general. Looking into the library, 
he found Mabel deep in her composition 
book, and refrained from the customary 
quiz on the little happenings of the day. 
Later, at table, the conversation turned 
upon national banners, and he found him- 
self, as usual, officiating as the final court 
of appeal. 


“But Mabel,” Bobby blurted out, “‘you’re 


wrong, way wrong. There’s only one Union, 
isn’t there? The American Union, you 


know, and that’s why the Union Jack’s an 
American flag.” 

“Isn’t the Union Jack the flag of the Eng- 
lish, Cappy?” Mabel appealed. 

“Why, yes, Mabel, it is. It stands for the 
United Kingdom, the Union, as Bobbie calls 
it, of England, Ireland and Scotland. Yes, 
Mabel, you’re right.” 

“And what do the stripes mean?” asked 
Mabel. 

“The stripes? Let me see—. Now the 
stars stand for the number of states, don’t 
they?” He was manoeuvering for time, and 
inwardly wondering what they did mean. 

Mabel acquiesced silently. 

“And for every state that’s added, another 
star is placed in the blue field.” 

Again Mabel nodded. 

“And how many states are there?” 

“Forty-four,” she volunteered. 

“No; forty-five,” asserted Bobbie. ‘Look 
her, Sis: there’s Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont—” 

Cap Drake withdrew from the contro- 
versy in haste, congratulating himself upon 
his cleverness; and during the rest of tea 
he talked politics most assiduously with Mr. 
Armitage. Of course, there could be no in- 
terruption, but Mabel had found her cue, 
and an hour later she captured him with his 
cigar on the veranda. 

“What do the stripes mean, Cappy?” 

“The stripes? Oh, yes, we were talking 
about flags, weren’t we? Which reminds 
me of the banner we captured on the Little 
Round Top. It was very amusing, and—” 

And he proceeded to spin out wartime 
reminiscences till twilight came on, and 
they went within. Mabel was in no hurry, 
however, while he forgot it all in a rubber 
of cribbage. But the corner wrinkles of 
Mr. Armitage’s eyes had become more mani- 
fest, and though Mabel did not know, he 
was taking huge interest in the proceedings. 
And the rubber could not last all evening. 

“Cappy, what do the stripes mean?” 

The deuce take it, that question again! 
Such a little thing—surely he had learned 
and forgotten it years ago. How annoying! 
And Mabel was such a hyper-sensitive little 
creature, with such an insatiable appetite 
for facts why, she was liable to worry 
herself sick over it. He cast a helpless 
glance in the direction of Mr. Armitage; 
but that gentleman was deeply engrossed 
in what was evidently a very amusing 
magazine article. Mrs. Armitage was busy 
resurrecting old favorites from amongst a 
great mass of sheet music. 

“The stripes?” 

Cap Drake gazed at her so absently and 
so long, that Mabel felt it incumbent upon 
her to repeat the question. 
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“Oh, now I remember!” he cried, his 
face brightening up hypocritically. ‘Flag, 
wasn’t it. Come over on the sofa and I'll 
tell you all about it. It’s a deep subject, 
a very deep subject.” He shook his head 
profoundly. “In the old Roman Republic, 
before Christ, you know, the soldiers used 
to carry a handful of hay on the end of a 
pole. And before that, the soldier who slew 
Cyrus, the great Persian king, was highly 
honored when his comrades allowed him to 
carry a golden cock at the head of the army. 
Thus, you see, there were no real banners 
in those days, but—” 

And in this wise, Cap Drake proceeded, 
mopping his perspiring forehead and rack- 
ing his brain for more data upon the de- 
testable subject. Mabel did not interrupt; 
but he saw her azure eyes fixed upon him 
in mute reproach, and he could have sworn 
she was ready for tears. 

“But, Cappy, the stripes?” she inter- 
jected, softly, once, and thereat he plunged 
into a description of the flags borne by the 
knights of William the Conqueror, as por- 
trayed in the Bayeux tapestry. After ex- 
hausting that he took up the oriflamme of 
France, and from there to the fleurs-de-lis, 
regained his scattered wits by relating a 
long legend of the days of chivalry. As he 
described the blue imperial standard, with 
its yellow eagle and golden bees, he man- 
aged to get to his feet, and with the tri- 
color of the Revolution he gained the door. 

“Why so early” asked Mrs. Armitage. 
“T’ll sing the ‘Garden of Sleep’ if you stay, 
and you know you'll forego anything for 
the sake of that.” 

“No, I’d rather not, thank you. 
headache to-night, and—” 

He paused almost in terror as his eyes 
fell on Mabel, and he saw her lips beginning 
to form “The stripes, Cappy?” and he said 
good-night very abruptly and hurried down 
the hall. Instead of going to his room he 
stole to the library, where he did contract 
a headache in an hour of bootless rummag- 
ing. He discovered two atlases which con- 
tained color-symphonies of the flags of all 
nations, but not a line could he find on the 
subject in hand. A reference to the en- 
cyclopedia developed the fact that the one 
volume which was sure to hold the secret, 
“Dan-Fra” was missing. Then he went to 
bed. 


A slight 





“Cappy! O Cappy!” 

Mabel knelt before his door, having float- 
ed down the hall more angel-like than ever 
in her snowy night-dress, her delicate face 
framed in an aureole of unbound gold. Mr. 
Armitage had ensconced himself in the cur- 
tained oriel at the head of the stairs. 

It was a very timid little knock, and there 
was a pitiful quaver to her voice. Cap 
Drake groaned and sat up. 

“Won’t you tell me what the stripes mean, 
Cappy? Oh, won’t you tell me, Cappy! 
I’ve tried ever so hard, but I can’t go to bed 
till I know.” 

“The stripes ?”—in muffled syllables from 





the further side of the door. 
better go back to bed?” 

“Tell me, Cappy, and then I will. It 
bothers me so I can’t go to sleep till you 
tell me.” 

“Well—ecr—treally, Mabel, I don’t know.” 
Having at last taken the bull by the horns 
he felt somewhat relieved. At least no 
more circumlocution was necessary. 

“T’ll never believe it; Cappy; no, never!” 

“Perhaps they have no meaning?” 

“Yes they have. I know they have, and 
so do you. And you just won’t tell me, and 
I think you’re too mean for anything— 
there, now!” 

“But, Mabel, I tell you I don’t know. I'd 
tell you if I did—you know I would but I 
honestly don’t. I’ll find out tomorrow for 


“Hadn’t you 





you. Now go down-stairs, there’s a good 
girl.” 

“O Cappy, don’t be cruel. I—I’m going 
to cry.” 


Cap Drake bespoke his agony in certain 
intensive adjectives, unmcntionable and 
shocking, save in the mouths of pious di- 
vines. But he smothered them deep down 
in his larynx and resolutely shut his lips. 
Then the heavy silence of the night settled 
down upon them, broken by disconsolate 
sobs and pathetic chokings from Mabel’s 
side of the door. There was also suppres- 
sed laughter from the direction of the oriel; 
but Cap Drake did not hear that. 

A long silence. 

He wonders if she has gone, and ven- 
tures “Good-night, Mabel.” 

She responds with a miserable little wail. 

He has recourse to more intensive adjec- 
tives, strikes a light and begins to dress. 

He opened the door cautiously and saw 
at his feet the woeful little creature, in 
rumpled white, sobbing convulsively. There 
had been a great deal of the woman born 
into Cap Drake, and, though he was now 
jogging down the shadowy slope of life in 
single blessedness, it had never been stunted 
nor held back in its growth as is the case 
with most men similarly circumstanced. So 
he took her into his arms, in much the same 
way he had done a memorable twelve years 
agone, and carried her down stairs to the 
nursery. And there he soothed her, and 
held her hand in his till midnight chimed 
and her honest blue eyes were veiled in 
slumber. Then he softly kissed the saintly 
forehead and went upstairs, feeling some- 
what soothed, yet deeming himself very 
much of a brute. 

The next day when Mr. Lennon, the head 
bookkeeper, in response to Cap Drake’s call 
stepped into the inner office, he expected 
nothing less than a consultation on an im- 
portant business interest then at issue. A 
glance at his employer’s clouded counten- 
ance convinced him that this was so. 

“Mr. Lennon, do you happen to—a—” 

Mr. Lennon shaped his austere features 
into their best judicial expression. It must, 
indeed, be important. 

“Mr. Lennon, do you—I say, what do the 
stripes mean, anyway?” 

To his everlasting credit, the bookkeeper 


relaxed never a muscle, but, as he afterward 
confided to the copying clerk, “You could 
have knocked me over with a feather.” 

“The stripes, sir? I hardly understand.” 
At the same time a haunting suspicion 
crossed his mind that it was one of those 
new-fangled business college notions intro- 
duced by his latest assistant. 

“The stripes in the American flag?” 


“Oh! Well, the stars mean—” 
“Dash the stars! The stripes, man! the 
stripes!” 


But whatever recollection—if recollection 
he ever had—was dissipated by his em- 
ployer’s purple forehead, and he respired in 
a relieved sort of way when he regained the 
cooler atmosphere of the counting-room, 
Then the first-assistant was called in, and 
finally, when the establishment was ex- 
hausted, the office boy was dispatched on a 
mission to Judge Parker’s office, and the 
typewriter detailed to finish the morning, 
and if needs be, the day, in the reference 
department of the near-by library. 

Cap Drake took a much earlier train 
home than was his wont on Saturday after- 
noons, armed with a huge bunch of violets, 
and the solution of that most momentous 
of problems—the significance of the stripes 
in the American banner. Mabel was not 
personally in evidence, but she apparently 
had just come in, for her school books lay 
upon the reading stand in the library. 
Among other things, he had taken it upon 
himself to be her literary mentor; so he at 
once buried himself in her composition 
book, pausing with a start at her most rec- 
ent production. It was very interesting; 
he skimmed down the page without noticing 
her entry, and when the bunch of violets 
had fallen to the floor, read on regardless. 

He gasped in an apopletic manner as he 
turned the page and read: 

“The United States flag has silver stars 
on a blue field, and red stripes on a white 
ground. For every state a star is added. 
The number of stripes never change. There 
are thirteen stripes, counting the white 
ones, too. And there were thirteen original 
states—” 

He looked up and saw her for the first 
time. “When did you write this?” he 
asked. 

Her blue eyes, with their usual expression 
of wondering innocence, never faltered. 
“Yesterday. Don’t you remember when 
you came into the library and saw how 
busy I was? And Miss Storrs said it was 
excellent, and made me read it out before 
all the class, and—” 

But Cap Drake never heard. He was at 
the telephone, endeavoring to get the switch 
on Red 17. 

“Anywhere tonight?” he asked her, while 
waiting on Central’s pleasure. 

Mabel shook her head, her wide-eyed won- 
der deepening. 

“Well, you’re going with me.” 

“That’s all right,” he added. 
it with your mother.” 

“Red 17?—Yes—How are the box seats? 
—Yes—Two—yes; t,w,o, two—All right— 
thank you.” 


“T’'ll fix 
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Salem, the Birthplace of the Old Bay Colony 


pations and engagements are such as to 
preclude more than general interest, more 
than occasional and brief visits to institu- 
tions of this sort. 


But it is precisely to them that this wel- 
come is being given. The Institute has no 
lack of visitors. It deserves to be of still 
greater service, especially as an adjunct of 
and in co-operation with the Tercentenary 
Celebration. You cannot, in a visit of a 
couple of hours, read more than half the 
titles of our library of five hundred thou- 
sand books and pamphlets; you cannot even 
guess at the wealth of manuscript matter 
preserved in the fireproof stack. But the In- 
stitute is not merely a library, it is a mu- 
seum. In some respects its museum collec- 
tions are unsurpassed in the world. 


Are you interested in specimens of rare 
old furniture? Here is a wealth of it. Do 
you query how the world learned to keep 
tabs on the sun? Here is one of the rarest 
collections of timepieces and clocks, includ- 
ing the very original sun dial of Governor 
John Endicott. 

Portraits? The Institute gallery was ap- 
praised, not long ago, by a representative 
of a famous London gallery, as the finest 
existing collection of oil portraits by early 
American Artists. It includes Trumbull’s 
superb figure of Alexander Hamilton, speci- 


Continued from page 340 


mens of Gilbert Stuart, John Singleton Cop- 
ley, John Smibert, and, of later years, the 
fine collection of Osgood portraits of his 
local contemporaries. 


How people actually lived, summer, win- 
ter, year-in, year-out, in the New England 
of two hundred and fifty years ago? One 
of the most ancient houses in Salem, built 
in 1684, preserved, restored, permanently 
established on the grounds of the Institute, 
appropriately and accurately furnished with 
furniture and utensils true to the epoch, 
has become an open object-lesson of Colon- 
ial life. 

The evolution from rude beginnings to 
the elegance of the days when merchant 
princes were enjoying their fortunes? Be- 
hold, within the museum, a series of rooms 
of intermediate periods, each telling the in- 
dividual story of development. 


Costumes? Case after case of them— 
silks and satins, still resplendent, silent 
mementoes of auld lang syne when mat- 
ronly dames received the courtesies of 
beauteous maidens and gallant youth. A 
while ago, a delegation of the Society of 
Colonial Dames, visiting the Institute, 
found this collection of costumes very much 
to their interest. 


Some close touch to the personality of 
great names? Here is the little iron shovel 


used by Benjamin Franklin for passing 
coals with which to light pipes; the desk of 
Nathaniel Bowditch, whose “Navigator” re- 
mains to this day the “Seaman’s Bible;” an- 
other desk, used by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
in the Salem Custom House, on which he 
wrote parts of “The Scarlet Letter” a ‘‘one 
horse shay” of the type on which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes humorously moralized; a 
fireback bearing the initials of John and 
Alice Pickering and the date 1660, relic 
of the first iron works in the colony; the 
gin flask of General Miller, hero of Lundy’s 
Lane in the War of 1812; the cradle in 
which Mr. Justice Story and his sculptor 
son, William Wetmore Story, occasionally 
spent their infant years; the wooden plough 
which an Essex County minute-man left in 
the furrow to answer the summons to Lex- 
ington; the warming-pan of Rebecca Nurse, 
hanged for witchcraft in 1692; Roger Con- 
ant’s copy of the Breeches Bible. 

The Institute is constantly publishing. 
The files of its Bulletins and Historical 
Collections, reaching back many years, are 
a mine of rare material sought by the great 
libraries of the world. The voluminous 
diary of the Reverend Doctor William Bent- 
ley is a mirror of the social and political 
life of a century and more ago. 

Salem’s latchstring is out the whole 
country. Welcome! 





In the Light of a New Dawn 
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Harris who is buried at the old North 
Church, but his sturdy patriotic message 
goes marching on through the pen of a des- 
cendant. Miss Briel has a pair of andirons 
cast in the Revere Foundry, which were 
presented to her great-great grandfather. 
History also records that one of her family 
was a member of the Boston Tea Party, 
who returned after that stirring event to 
shake the tea out of his clothes, playing his 
part in the dramatic event, in the garb of 
an Indian. While Miss Briel would be the 
last to even mention anything concerning 
this interesting family history, it serves in 
a way to explain her remarkable faculty of 
expression. Her grandfather, Mr. Fred H. 
Woodward, was of French Huguenot blood 
but also a son of the Revolution. With this 
glimpse of a genealogical background, we 
can understand the impulse to write so 
feelingly of Revolutionary events. 

On her paternal side she is descended 
from one of the old families in historic 
Natchez, Mississippi, who owned large 
tracts of land along the bluffs next to the 
fascinating “Rosalie Fort.” With a father 
born and brought up in a country of ro- 
mance reaching back to the days of LaSalle, 
which has known many flags and witnessed 
the tragic fate of the peace-loving Natchez 
tribe who carried on the traditions of the 
Aztecs in Mexico, the blending ideals of 
the chivalry of the South with the sturdy 


stock of New England is evident in her 
Verse, 


And now we dare to call her a true 
daughter of the Revolution in spirit as well 
as by birth, and list her as an American 
poetess. She has voiced the eternal verities 
in a vivid way suited to these modernistic 
times, that is understood by all parties con- 
cerned—old or young—grave or gay—who 
love the lilt and exhilaration of poetic ex- 
pression. 





Mine Host, Henry Ford at 
Wayside Inn 


In fact, it is now occupied by a teacher in 
one of the schools that are another unique 
feature of Wayside Inn of today. 

Mr. Ford makes a part of his plaything 
a one-room primary school, opposite the Inn, 
with two teachers, for the children of his 
employes and the neighborhood. That’s 
unique; but that school holds its head higher 
than merely such distinction would justify. 
Yes, siree; that schoolhouse at least, was 
hauled from the site of the school where 
was enacted the little drama of “Mary had 
a Little Lamb,” one of our national juvenile 
classics. 

The other school is for trade training for 
boys whom Mr. Ford selects. What a chance 
these boys are getting to become successors 
of their great benefactor. Maybe it isn’t a 
replica of the Edison idea of selecting his 
successor, but hail to it! 

And here, not only unused, maybe abused, 
human powers, but unused powers of nature 
are set to work normally. The idle old 
gristmill has been set grinding again, by 
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harnessing of water that for long loitered 
by, and there is a tentative plan for rais- 
ing the dam enough to run a hydro-electric 
plant for lights. 

Any boy at play likes to munch apples. 
On the slope of the Nobscot Mountain great 
apple orchards have been planted to give 
spice to the play, and fill the maws of the 
cider mills. 

Automobiles throng the roads leading to 
Wayside Inn; busses, excursion trains, 
carry loads of visitors, who look, listen, 
question and go away with a sense of en- 
richment with the restored romance of 
those bygone days when sturdy men and 
women living on the sites for barracks to 
defend settlers against Indian massacres, 
lived the heroic life, felled forests, built 
pioneer roads, forged out of the rough by 
danger and hardship, this great, prosperous 
country of ours. 

And “Henry’s Million-Dollar Playhouse” 
as some thrifty Yankees call it, is the touch- 
stone that is giving back the flavor and 
tang and kick of a past of real, honest-to- 
goodness manly struggling and living that 
made America what it is. 

The final question arises: “What will 
Mr. Ford do with his ‘Million-Dollar Play- 
thing,’ after he has it all in running order? 
What of its future?” 

His answer sets at rest all doubts. He 
proposes to provide for its maintenance, so 
that after he has passed away it will still 
survive, in as near its original condition as 
it is possible to bring and keep it. 

Long live the hospitable, level-headed 
landlord of old Wayside Inn. 
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ROM a school girl’s composition: 
F “There are three kinds of men—hus- 
bands, bachelors and widowers. An 
eligible bachelor is a mass of obstinancy 
surrounded by suspicions. Husbands are 
of three varieties—prizes, surprises, and 
consolation prizes. A widower is a man 
some one has rescued as he goes down for 
the third time. Making a husband of a 
bachelor is one of the highest plastic arts 
known to civilization. It requires science, 
sculpture, common sense and faith, hope, 
and charity, especially charity. 
* * * 

A boy was sent by his loving parents, 
who had coddled him a good deal at home, 
to a big public school. 

He had been strictly enjoined to write 
home regularly and tell them all about him- 
self and his new life. 

At the end of a week his first letter ar- 
rived. It consisted only of a single line: 

“There are 370 boys here,” he wrote. “I 
wish there were 369.” 

* * * 

The Parson—Do you take this man for 
better or worse? 

The Bride—I take him because there’s no 
better in sight and have my doubts about 
there being any worse. 

* * = 

Pat: “Begorra, an’ I wish it was left- 
handed I am!” 

Mickey: “An’ why?” 

Pat: “Why, if I hurt me right hand, 
I’d have me left to fall back upon.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Blue—How do you control your hus- 
band while you are away? 
Mrs. Black—I leave the baby with him. 


* * x 


Colonel (as examinations begin)—Well, 
young man, the next time I see you, I hope 
you’re a lieutenant. 

Candidate—Thank you, sir. 
to you, sir. 


The same 


* * x 


Teacher—Now, Junius, can you tell us 
what a primitive forest is? 

Junius—A primitive forest is a place 
where no human hand has ever set foot. 


* x * 


A friend met old Mrs. Brownley in the 
town, and stopped her to inquire after her 
health. “How’s all the family getting on?” 
she asked. 

“First-rate,” 
“cept ’usband. 


answered Mrs. Brownley, 
’Es ’as been enjoyin’ very 


bad’ealth lately, but this mornin’ he com- 
plained of feeling better.” 


Flirt in snappy roadster to girl on cor- 
ner: Come along! 


She: Going North? 

He: Yes. 

She: Then give my regards to the 
Eskimos.—Path finder. 

* * * 

Visitor: Where did you get that fur 
coat? 

Hostess: I got it in a swimming con- 


test—we had to swim across the lake, and I 
did it in three hours and a half. 

Visitor: You poor dear, I’only wept for 
three minutes and my husband bought me 
a complete set of furs! 

The lesson was on natural history, and 
the new teacher had chosen the interesting 
subject of the cat. 

“Now, children,” she said, tell me what 
sort of clothes pussy wears.” 

No reply. 

“Come, come!” said she, determined to 
extract the right answer. “Does she wear 
feathers?” 

A pained expression crossed the face of 
a little boy in the front row. 

“Please, ma’am,” he said, pityingly, 
“Ain’t you never seen a cat?” 


* * * 


“Casey,” said the boss, sternly, “I’ve 
been told that when that beam fell on Hog- 
an’s leg this noon you didn’t offer to help 
him, but hurried out of the yard.” 

“Well,” said Casey, triumphantly, “the 
whistle had blown and I can prove it, be- 
dad.” 


* * * 


“You look worried. What are you think- 
ing of?” 

“My future.’ 

“Well, what makes you look so hopeless 
about it?” 


“My past.” 


* * * 


“TI think love is just as strong and true 
and fervid today as it ever was,” declares 
Rupert Hughes the author, but it lacks 
much of the sloppily sentimental woman of 
the old school who was married to an un- 
romantic man. One evening she said to 
him with a sigh: 

“ *Would you mourn me if I were to die?” 

“*O, yes,’ he mumbled, of course I would.’ 

“*And you would visit the cemetery of- 
ten?’ she pursued. 

“ ‘Certainly’ he said with a little more 
animation. ‘I pass it on the way to the 
golf links, anyhow.’ ” 


— 


Wilber, having been to New York was 
telling his cronies of the sights he saw. 

“An’ up at the hospital I seed one of 
these machines that tell if a man’s lying.” 

“Pooh,” said Luke from his corner. 

“Pooh? Did you ever see one?” 

“See one? I married one!” 


* * * 


Gentleman—“Darling, will you forgive 
me if I tell you about something silly I did 
last night?” 

His Fiancee—“Of 
what is it?’ 

Gentleman—“I married another girl.” 


course, sweetheart, 


“Sambo. Ah don’t think yoh knows what 
pandemonium means nohow.” 
“Ah suttingly do, Ambrose; pandomon- 
ium am where de actors speak an’ say 
>’ 99 


nothin’. 


* * * 


Walter C. Teagle said in an address in 
Trenton: 

““*A4 good salesman never loses his tem- 
per. He knows that when he loses his tem- 
per he loses his customer. 

“A man came out of a store the other 
day and said: 

“Pll never enter that hole again, so 
help me!” 

“Then he went on to explain that he had 
gone into the store and bought a pound of 
sulphur. He asked how much it was, and 
the storekeeper said 20 cents, so the man 
complained that there was another store on 
the next block where he could get it for 15 
cents, and then the storekeeper looked him 
up and down and said in a meaning way: 

“*T can tell you where you can get it for 
nothing.’ ” 

* * * 
“Clothes do not proclaim the man.” 
“No, but they often reveal the woman.” 


* * * 


The widower had just taken his fourth 
wife and was showing her round the village. 
Among the places visited was the church- 
yard, and the bride paused before an elab- 
orate tombstone that had been erected by 
the bridegroom. 

Being near-sighted, she asked him to read 
the inscriptions, and in reverent tones he 
read: “Here lies Susan, beloved wife of 
John Smith, and Jane, beloved wife of John 
Smith, and Mary, beloved wife of John 
Smith.” 

He paused abruptly, and the bride, leat 
ing forward to see the bottom line, read to 
her horror: “Be ye also ready.” 
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Telephone—Basic Marvel of 


Modern Times Continued from page 344 
man of the Finance Committee of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. 

Under the executive direction of Walter 
S. Gifford, whose training from early man- 
hood has been concentrated along telephonic 
lines in its broadest activities and scope, has 
come the greatest era of expansion. With 
him is associated as vice-president the emi- 
nent engineer John J. Carty, whose genius 
has carried on and perfected the basic in- 
dustry, together with N. T. Guernsey, 
Bancroft Gherardi, F. B. Jewett, Robert W. 
Devonshire, E. S. Wilson, Robert W. Cur- 
ran, A. W. Page, C. M. Bracelen, officials 
who are all experts in their line, and have 
each achieved much in the telephonic world. 
Mr. T. G. Miller has recently been appointed 
a vice-president and E. F. Carter, formerly 
president of the Ohio Telephone Com- 
pany has taken the place of Mr. E. K. Hall 
who resigned the vice presidency to devote 
his life to teaching at Dartmouth college. 
His full and ripe experience with the Tele- 
phone Company will insure practical in- 
struction along this line. 

As President Gifford has well expressed 
the keynote in the following paragraph: 

“Each telephone call is a transaction by 
itself and each customer is an individual. 
Although the calls are numbered by the bil- 
lions and the customers by the millions, it 
is the aim to treat the customer and his 
requirements on the basis of personal con- 
sideration in each instance. Service satis- 
factory in every respect to each user is the 
ultimate goal.” 

Keeping just a step ahead of the swift- 
moving times, the Telephone Company made 
possible the rapid development of broad- 
casting and a nation-wide hook-up for every 
radio in the country. The telephone con- 
tinues annihilating space — a potent force 
in bringing the people closer together in 
ear-touch with great events and the emin- 
ent leaders in government, finance, music, 
art and literature. They have even con- 
ducted some impressive and important iests 
in television between Washington and New 
York that forecasts inevitably new miracles 
that may become a part of the every day 
life for succeeding generations. It all scems 
like a voice from Delphi the ancient Greek 
oracles of Gea (The Earth) which passed 
on to Apollo who vibrated the music of the 
spheres and contribute to the happiness of 
this modern age. The silence of Egypt’s 
Sphinx has been broken in the surging 
tides of communication by word of mouth 
that the telephone has loosed in every 
tongue and clime and brought about the 
friendly gestures suggesting international 
coversations looking toward an enduring 
era of peace and undertaking. 

The “telephone voice” is being trained to 
smile. Singers and speakers no longer have 
a monopoly in voice culture. Many a soft- 
toned, modulated telephone voice of the 
Operators has soothed a savage temper 
with an intonation that suggests a smile. 
Some telephone operators have been known 
to win rich husbands and a Prince Charm- 
Ing as effectively as a glorified Ziegfeld 
chorus girl beauty with their physical 
charms and dancing. 
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EACH CALL MUST BE HANDLED SEPARATELY, EACH FITTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL WHO MAKES IT 
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65 million calls a day...each one 
made to order 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WHEN you pick up your telephone, you 
may use $10,000 worth of equipment to 
talk to your neighbor three blocks away, 
or $10,000,000 worth of equipment to 
talk 3000 miles across the continent. 
Each call must be handled separately, 
each made to order. To render this ser- 
vice in a way that fits the needs of the 
American people, the operation of the 
System is conducted by 24 different com- 
panies, each adapted to the area it serves. 

These Associated Companies have the 
benefit of study and analysis by the staff 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, leading to 
progressive improvements in 


service. Each of the Bell Companies takes 
advantage of the research findings of the 
Bell Laboratories, commanding scientific 
talent unsurpassed in any industry. 

The quality and precision manufacture 
of the telephone equipment and appara- 
tus used by the entire System are assured 
by the specialized production methods of 
the Western Electric Company, which 
manufactures for the Bell System. 

Today the Bell System is building 
ahead of the requirements of the public 
—to the end that the people of this 





nation may have the greater 
telephone facilities which they will 
need tomorrow. 





The new “dial” system growing in popu- 
lar favor indicates the growth and devel- 
opment of the telephone as the world moves 
on! When the telephone rings it is in- 
sistent. The young giant of business and 
home organizations sings “Calling You” in 
endless refrains meeting the emergencies 
in flowing words. It may be just “all talk,” 
but how much those words over the phone 
mean. The companion at the elbow would 
indicate that all the world loves to talk and 
livcs to talk! 

In this survey of the Telephone by one 
who has used the magic instrument since 
the days when the old arc light electric com- 
panies put them on the blink so that we 
could not talk and see at the same time, the 
world has become telephonized, recognizing 
the auricular ‘Telephone,’ a magic word 


of nine letters as the basic marvel of mod- 
ern times. 





One Singer Who Believes in 


Nature’s Voice Continued from page 345 


meshes its victims in its toils, and tears 
them away from their surroundings. 

“If I do go in the pictures,” said Mr. 
Halliday, “it will be in the summer only. I 
love my theatre and its contacts too much 
ever to give it up for any length of time.” 

We who still love the theatre should be 
grateful for this assurance, as Robert Halli- 
day, the baritone lover of operetta, is in a 
class by himself and since his smashing 
success in the “Desert Song,” followed by 
“The New Moon,” he has an ever-increasing 
host of admirers. 
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DATES FOR TERCENTENARY EVENTS 


Keep this list for reference when you make your visit to 
New England during 1930 


SEPTEMBER 

September 1—LABOR DAY—FExhibitions, 
demonstrations and parade in many com- 
munities by organized labor and other 
groups to emphasize changed conditions 
through three centuries. 

September 1-6 — NORTHAMPTON — Old 
home week.—Military parade and man- 
euvers.—Also placing of historical markers, 
publication of historical booklet and ex- 
hibition of historical material. 

September 2—WEYMOUTH—Series of spec- 
ial local events. 

September 2-6—PLYMOUTH—Triennial con- 
gress of General Society of Mayflower 
Descendants. (Pilgrims of 1620.) 

September 6—BOURNE—Dedication of re- 
constructed trading post of 17th century. 

September 9—DORCHESTER—Commemora- 
tion of signing of Suffolk Resolves. 

September 9-13—BROCKTON FAIR—With 
special Tercentenary features.—Old home 
week for former residents of city. 

September 12—CONCORD—Celebration of 
founding of town. 

September 13—-PELHAM—Old home day. 

September 14-15 —WEYMOUTH—National 
meeting of Society of War of 1812.—Re- 
production of early Colonial military en- 
campment, open to public two weeks. 

September 14-20—BOSTON WEEK—Includ- 
ing the 17th, the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of the original town of Boston in 
1630.—Dedication of permanent ‘“Mem- 
orial to the Founders,” Common.—Espec- 
ially arranged program providing a con- 
tinuous series of events during the week.— 
Reception and entertainment of Lord 
Mayor Statler and party from Boston, Eng- 
land.—National invitation to former Bos- 
ton people.—Pageant—Industrial demon- 
strations. 

20th, great all day military, civic and 
historical parade, setting forth in striking 
fashion, with 100 floats and costumed 
marching bodies, the significant events in 
the city’s three centuries, and representa- 
tive of the life of the municipality today. 
Intention is to produce the finest and most 
attractive street pageant-parade ever in 
America, to pass through decorated streets, 


before 500,000 spectators from 10 A.M. 
until 6 P.M. (Events of national interest). 
September 14-20—SPRINGFIELD—Eastern 


States Exposition, horse show and exhibits 
of New England states. (Of general in- 
terest.) 


September 23-27—-WORCESTER—New Eng- 
land Fair, including Tercentenary indus- 
trial exhibits. 

September 27—-MEDFORD—Three hundredth 
anniversary parade, memorial meeting; 
evening band concert and fireworks. 

September 29—October 11—BOSTON—Ter- 
centenary industrial exposition, Mechanics 
Building.—To show the products and op- 
erations, as well as the progress of Massa- 
chusetts industries during the 300 years 
now being commemorated. (Conducted by 
the Associated Industries of Massachus- 
etts.) 

September—DORCHESTER—tThree or more 
performances of historical pageant. 

September—BOSTON—Old South Meeting 
House—Pageantry reproduction of Col- 
onial events. 

September—ROXBURY—Organized pilgrim- 
ages to places of historical and current in- 
terest in the original Roxbury territory. 

September—International observance at Har- 
vard Law School with cooperation of other 
law schools of the American scheme of 
civil government and the contributions 
from the Puritan founders. (Arranged by 
State Commission. ) 

September—BOSTON—Pageant of progress 
of workmen in 300 years; by Central Labor 
Union and cooperating groups.—To be re- 
produced for A. F. of L. convention, Oc- 
tober. 

September—BOSTON—Concert of New Eng- 
land composers. (Auspices of State Com- 
mission. ) 

September (all the month)—CAMBRIDGE— 
Open house in industrial establishments, 
with guides. 

September (all the month) —PITTSFIELD— 
Local art exhibit featuring pictures and 
furniture of historical interest in Massa- 
chusetts. 

September — PITTSFIELD — Exhibition of 
Berkshire County industry. 

September 30—October 1-2-3—NORTHAMP- 
TON—Three-County Fair. 


OCTOBER 

October 1-15 (or later)—BERKSHIRE 
COUNTY—Display of nature’s lavish color 
scheme in hills and woods; organized tours 
through all state highways and cross coun- 
try. 

October 6-9—BOSTON—National Conven- 
tion of American Legion, with auxiliary or- 
ganizations; 250,000 people. 


October 6-16—BOSTON—National conven. 
tion of American Federation of Labor. 
October 8 — DORCHESTER — Commenmora- 

tion of first town meeting. 

October 13—COLUMBUS DAY—Programs 
being arranged for many cities and towns 
featuring the get-together citizenship pol- 
icy by means of pageants, public meetings, 
musical gatherings and specially arranged 
events. 

BOSTON—Columbus Day celebration, 
emphasizing Pan-American ideals as well as 
the good citizenship get-together spirit.— 
Afternoon public meeting with national 
speaker, participants of all racial groups; 
exercises to be broadcast. 

A. M.—Boston police parade, with his- 
toric features showing the history of police 
service from the days of Puritans of 1630 
to the present time. 

October 20—Monday—Commemoration of 
300th anniversary of the Massachusetts 
General Court.—Preparations being made 
by a special committee of the Legislature— 
Proposed reproduction of the first session 
of the General Court in this country, 1630. 
(Arranged by Committee of the Legisla- 
ture.) 

October 21 — DORCHESTER—Commemora- 
tion of first free school in Dorchester. 
October 22—DORCHESTER—Industrial and 

trade show. 

October 23—WATERTOWN—Dedication of 
memorial to the founders of Watertown. 


NOVEMBER 


November 2—ROXBURY—lIndustrial exhi- 
bitions in local factories and displays of 
local products. 

November 27—Thursday—THANKSGIVING 
DAY—Particular commemoration of a 
Massachusetts contribution to the nation. 


DECEMBER 


December—ROXBURY—Neighborhood days 
through the month.—Child Welfare meet- 
ings.—Visits to hospitals and humanitarian 
institutions. 

December 25—Thursday—CHRISTMAS. 

December 31—-Wednesday—NEW YEAR'S 
EVE. Close of Tercentenary year. Special 
exercises on Beacon Hill around State 
House. 





A Vendetta of the Hills 


Continued from page 359 

A moment later Ben Thurston was alone. 

Alone on Comanche Point—gazing over 
the broad sweep of lands that had been his 
princely heritage, but which he had now 
lost forever! The valley lay beneath him, 
bathed in the mellow evening sunshine. 
But his eyes were riveted on a single spot. 
And what a transformation scene for the 
erstwhile cattle king—this new city with 
its checkerboard of streets and all around 
it new homes amid plots of young fruit 
trees and meadows of alfalfa. 

The whole picture was one of fascinating 
beauty—the city itself the finishing touch 
that gave it human interest. But in Ben 
Thurston’s soul there was nothing but bit- 
terness and disgust. He had kept on com- 


plaining that he had been unscrupulously 
plundered by the Los Angeles syndicate, 
and with the realization now of what enter- 
prise and enlightened progress could 
achieve, he began to feel that he had been 
mercilessly stripped of what was rightfully 
his. Greed and envy and vain regrets were 
all comingled in his surge of envenomed 
thoughts. But avarice predominated. 

“Good God, to think I parted with the 
rancho at a beggarly acreage price, when 
I might have been selling town lots today. 
There will be a dozen other towns spring- 
ing up to follow this one.” 


In his agony he groaned aloud and cov- 
ered his eyes with his hands to shut out the 
hateful sight. 

Just at that moment the sound of a twig 
crackling underfoot smote his ear. He 


turned round; into his face stole an ashen 
look of terror as he watched an approach- 
ing figure wrapped in a Spanish cloak and 
crowned by a _ broad-brimmed sombrero. 
His haggard eyes asked: “Is it man or 
ghost?” He would have screamed aloud, 
but found himself voiceless from fear. 

At last the figure stood before him with 
proudly folded arms. 

“The White Wolf!” gasped Thurston, in 
a faint whisper. 


“Yes, Don Manuel de Valencia—the 


White Wolf, as you choose to call him. And 
now at last, Ben Thurston, we meet face 
face, and alone—after thirty long years, 
and without a woman’s tears this time 
save you!” 

Ben Thurston sank to the ground, a hud- 
dled heap, trembling in every limb. 
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A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart Throbs,’’ Reviewed in a New York Dispatch, 


Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 


The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 

“President Hoover’s favorite, ‘The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 
die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ recites a conversation between two 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 

‘Out here,’ he told, with a smile, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.’ 

“The President’s second favorite poem is ‘The Fishing 
Cure’ a sequel to the first one. 

“The Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, sang his fav- 
orite poem to Chapple. It is ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

“The lines Henry Ford carries in his mind most are from 
the ‘Psalm of Life’ and go: 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate. 

“Henry Ford leans to Longfellow, also has a weakness 
for Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller,’ who on a summer’s day raked 
the meadows sweet with hay and unseen by automobile 
tourists. 

“Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, likes: 

‘Still sits the schoolhouse by the road.’ 

“Thomas A. Edison finds his heart-throb in ‘Evangeline.’ 
The inventor of the electric light is fond of the whole poem, 
but likes particularly: 

‘Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.’ 

“Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, retiring star of the 
Department of Justice, does not give her life wholly to pro- 
saic court proceedings. Her favorite verse is from the Bible, 
second Timothy: 

“*For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power and love and of a sound mind’.” 


From the Musical Courier, New York City. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, who has collected a book of verse, en- 
titled “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” says that 


one night at the opera he heard Mr. Johnson humming a 
song without words while waiting for his cue, and in 
answer to a request as to his heart throb, the tenor replied: 
“I hardly realized that Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ was one of my 
most cherished poems until I found myself repeating it at 
these intervals and applying it to others as well as myself. 
The poem is a sublime contrasting of human emotions and 
is radiant with enthusiasm and idealism.” Mr. Chapple 
observes that it seems to him quite fitting that a singer 
should enjoy the music of “The Skylark,” for, as the poet 
Wordsworth said of the same little feathered songster, 
“There is joy divine in that song of thine.” 


From the Boston Herald. 


Whatever else Joe Mitchell Chapple does in the field of 
authorship—and the total is becoming impressive in addi- 
tion to his work as editor, lecturer, traveller, etc.—he 
promises to be known to posterity as “the heart-throb man.” 
His “Heart Throbs” and “More Heart Throbs” of early 
years go on forever like the brook. They have gone into a 
million homes and now he-adds a third volume to the 
series. It is “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” 
which contains the bits of verse closest to the hearts of 
two hundred and fifty eminent Americans. The list is as 
broad as Mr. Chapple’s friendships and interests in life. 
It includes statesmen, captains of industry, bishops, uni- 
versity presidents, opera queens, famous authors, football 
coaches and so on through the professions and fields of 
work. Each person represented is given a pleasant little 
biographical sketch, for Joe Chapple knows them all. It is 
a great book, loaded with friendliness and wholesale senti- 
ment through its 415 pages. 


From the Los Angeles, Calif. Express. 


Poetic heart throbs of nearly two hundred persons (the 
great and the near great) are included in this collection. 

Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” heads the list 
with eight choices. Follows Kipling’s “If” with five and 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” with four. Poems of James 
Whitcomb Riley inspired but three of the 200 persons, 
selections from the Bible were named by three. 

Most of the actors drew on Shakespeare, the Bard of 
Avon being honored seven times. Longfellow was given six 
votes with different poems, Whittier five, Burns three, 
Poe two and Kipling three besides “If.” 

Gray’s “Elegy” appealed to a publisher, novelist, politi- 
cian, poet, merchant, governor, Congressman, railroad presi- 
dent and philanthropist. 

















JUST THE BOOK for a GIFTeee 


Now comes a new and greater thrill for the lovers of the 
“HEART THROB”’ BOOKS! 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
Chapple Publishing Company 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me .......... copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs’’ at 
$2.50 per copy. ' 


(Name) 


(Address) 





“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People’ is just what it 
says—the poems which have touched the hearts of famous 
people. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart 
biographic sketches by the author. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


When you read ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,”’ 
you look into the innermost recesses of the hearts of many 
eminent men and women of this generation. 


The friendly book that fascinates with 
personal interest 




















What a place 
to tone up 











Come to Chalfonte-Haddon 


Hall. Snooze on the Ocean 
Deck. Breathe the tonic ocean 
air. Ride. Golf. Play squash. 
Take an all-over sun-bath, or a 
health-bath under the super- 
vision of an expert. 

You will be amazed at your 
new capacity for food. And a 
little ashamed of your capacity 
for sleep. 

New Haddon Hall is bright 
and modern. Here you will 
find that informality that 
makes perfect relaxation pos- 
sible, that air of things well 
done that produces a sense of 
perfect well-being. Write for 
information. There is a Moto- 
ramp garage. 

American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon_ Hall 


ATLANTIC we CITY 






LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 











STATEMENT oF THE OWNE ag tH MANAGEMENT’ 
ET 


: CIRCULATION 
of National Magazine, published naar at 952-956 Dorches- 
ter Avenue, Boston, Mass , required by the act of August 24, 
1912. 


Note—This statement is to be made in duplicate, and both 
copies to be delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who 
shall send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
(Division of Classification), Washington, D. C., and retain the 
other in Ge sa *s Of the post-office. 

Name Post-Office Address 
Publishe r, C ha apple Publishing Company, Limited, 
Boston, Mass. 


Editor, Joe Mitchell Chapple, Dorchester, Mass. 
Managing Editor, M. L. Osborne, Wollaston, Mass. 
Business Manager, Will H. Chapple, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Owners : (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
4 ceeniee, give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock.) Chapple es | Co., Ltd.; Joe 
M. Chapple, Boston, Mass.; Will H. ple, Newton 
Highlands, Mass.; John C. Chapple, A ohiant’ Wis.; Ben- 
nett Chapple, Middletown, Ohio; M. B. C hap} le, Ashland, 
Wis.; Estate E. P. Sawyer, oPem. Wis.; Estate C. F. 
_ Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. Thayer, Boston, Mass. 
Known bondholders, mortg: a pe other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or ——_ of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities: M. Dodge Estate, 
Council Bluffs, lowa; W. H. Beck Betate, Washington, 
) C.; J. G. Zeller, New York City, N. Y.; J. Ogden Armour 
Estate, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Adaline P. Choate, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; William Hodge, New York City, N. Y.; Brantford 
Trust Co., Brantford, Ont.; J. W. Gochran Estate, Ashland, 
Wis.; J. H. Strongman, New York City, N. Y.; Mrs. Flor- 
ence E. Foster, ~ ween Highlands, Mass. 
LL H. CHAPPLE, Business Manager 
a to and subse ited before me, this 16th day of April, 
; Lawrence 8S. Bearse, Notary Public, 
[Seal] (My commission expires September 5, 1935) 











Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
United States? 


In His Latest Book, JOKE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Graphically Presents a Vivid Picture of His Many 
Meetings Face to Face with Twelve Presidents, 
Covering the Outstanding Events of Thirteen 
Administrations from Grant to Coolidge 





“FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Book Printed Upon Urgent Requests of Thousands of People Who 
Heard This Remarkable Program Over the Radio in a Country- 
wide Hookup in a Series Sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company 





Some of the Many Thousands of Letters Received 


W. A. Clements, 
464 Wilmot Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

An American, the son of one of General Grant’s 
soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was 
the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. 


J. H. Elwell, 
33 Brewster Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Your Sunday presentation of the Hays regime was 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- 
ticity of facts. Please accept my great thanks to 
you and the station WEEI from which this perfect 
radio casting was made possible. 


Watson M. Ayers, 
Danvers, Mass. 

1 had the privilege and pleasure of listening to 
you last evening over the radio at , Boston, on 
‘Face to Face with our Presidents.” You did splen- 
didly in reproducing the spirit of the times. I am 
a retired minister of the New England Methodist 
Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 
est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing 
characters vividly. I anticipate hearing you next 
Sunday night. 


Mrs. John W. Patrick, 
634 Prospect St., 
Metheun, Mass. 

Your broadcasts are wonderful. When your half 
hour is over, I have that same feeling I experience 
after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind 
something on which to feed and something that can be 
digested and so do me good mentally. We people 
who cannot see do certainly appreciate these won- 
derful choice things which come to us over the air 
from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too 
carries well, and every word is so distinctly en- 
nuciated. 


W. S. Preyer, 
W. S. Preyer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and 
comments of friends and associates very flattering 
to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 


J. Milnor Walmsley, 
Union Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

1 desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
program that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
but is most interesting from an educational stand- 
point. I do not think the program can be im- 
proved. 


H. G. Robertson, 
33 Carver St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

You surely have that happy faculty of making one 
forget one’s self and see through your eyes; it is 
indeed a pleasure to listen to your vivid descriptions. 


G. Campbell Bensley, 
la Ivy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Il wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. I 
think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
joyed yours the most. The personal touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Plain High School agricultural course. 


Helen F. Seiwick, 
3 Acton St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
of whom you speak somehow you seem to have 
always come in closer touch and to know some 
little interesting thing that one would get in no 
other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
is sure to become enlightened by what you have 
to say. 


R. Wright, 
Summer S&t., 
Boston, Mass. 
Joe Chapple certainly makes your heart throb. 
The best talks I’ve heard on the radio. 


Mrs. Philip P. Lund, 
810 E. 3rd St., 
South Boston, Mass. 
I have enjoyed Mr. Chapple’s most inspiring talks. 


H. A. Merion, 
Hotel La Salle, 
Boston, Mass. 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you 
are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. 


Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
33 Wetherbee Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 

I was very much interested and greatly pleased 
with your broadcast last Sunday afternoon. I hope 
to listen to many more in the future. 


Geo. H. Shea, 
309 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 

Your half hour “on the air” today has turned 8 
dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
been interested in whatever you have to say oF 
write. 


H. B. Daviss, 
Lawyer, Corsicana, Texas. 

Chanced to “tune in” on your lecture “Face to 
Face with our Presidents” and enjoyed every word 
of your lecture, with its interspersed music, etc. I 
shall give myself the pleasure of listening in to the 
remainder of your talks. Indeed, I very genuinely 
enjoyed this personal touch with you, for such it 
seemed. 





Chapple Publishing 
BOSTON 


Company 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


Mlustrated with Portraits J 
of Twelve Presidents ... 
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Buried beneath the ground, 
under all highways and rail- 
way embankments,aretunnels 
formed of corrugated metal. 
In time of heavy rains and 
floods these culverts carry off 
the drainage and prevent dis- 
astrous washouts. Obviously, 
these culverts must be of rust- 
resisting metal if they are to 
endure. 














Beneath the world’s highways 
METAL FIGHTS A DEADLY FOE! 


OT a spectacular battle .. . just a 











IN steady, silent resistance . . . year after 
year, to the deadly attack of corrosion. That's 


the fight that metal must wage underground. 


Beneath the highways and railroads of the 
world, where culverts carry off heavy drain- 


age .. .damp soil and drainage water all unite 
to corrode the metal. 


Ordinary metal gives way too soon. That's 


Whenever you see this Tri- 
angle on a product made oy 
sheet metal, it means that 
the manufacturer of that 
product has gone to the ex- 
pense of using special sheets 
designed to best serve that 
Particular use. 


——______ 
—$————_—— 
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why highway and railroad engineers turn to 
Armco Incot [Ron. Hundreds of thousands 
of the original Armco culverts are still in use, 
after years of service without repairs or up- 


keep of any kind. 


For other underground uses, such as caskets, 
burial vaults, water mains, sewage systems and 


mine equipment, Armco INcot IRON is used. 


Today all of America’s industries are turning 


to Armco Incor Lron because it has behind 
it the longest actual service record of any low- 


cost, rust-resisting sheets or plates you can buy. 


Whenever you buy a product or equipment 
made of plate or sheet metal, you will get 
longer service if you make sure it’s made of 
Armco Incort Iron; or if you have it built 
specially, insist that it must be made of this 


rust-resisting material. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


O 


Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 


Export. The Armco International Corp. 


Cable Address: “Armco—Middletown” 
PRODUCERS OF 


ARMCO "322 Fs" 





FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 


Tune in on station WLW Cincinnati each Tuesday evening for the} 
Armco Concert Band. 10 to 11 Eastern Time or 9 to 10 Central Time 
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Natural Aerated 
PROMOTES GOOD HEALTH 
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PURE, HEALTHFUL 
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For sale at leading Hotels of the 
United States, London and Paris 
and on all Transatlantic Steamers 


For booklet and information 
address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 























































Cruises - 


EN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the 
romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
» especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 

served is equal in variety and quality to that 
- served in any first-class hotel. _ 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service | 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“‘Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 











Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 

















Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Non for beautiful booklet “Carib- 


bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 
full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean. 
























10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


+h * Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombia Guatemala British Spanish Honduras | 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon Cartagena Puerto Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez | 

; Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla } 

i Santa Marta Tela j 





Celotex Lath protects the beauty of 
these attractive walls from streaky lath 
marks and unsightly plaster cracks. 





Handsome plastered walls and ceilings 
. + » permanently protected by Lath 


that also shuts out aampness and excessive summer heat 


OMEN alert to every opportunity of | Board—just the material for transforming 
increasing the charm and comfort of _ waste spaces into delightful extra rooms. Your 
their homes prefer Celotex Lath asa base for _ builder, contractor or architect will explain 


plastered walls. how quickly and economically this can be 
This modern lath protects decorated inte- done with Celotex. 
riors. It is especially designed to eliminate When applied to the outside of homes, as 


lath marks and to reinforce against plaster- sheathing, Celotex adds structural strength 
cracks... to give finer, smoother plastered _... makes walls tight, sturdy and permanent. 
surfaces that retain their original beauty. Your request will bring our interesting new 

At the same time it insulates against damp- _ booklet, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation.” 
ness, extreme heat and cold... helps to make 





Buitp UseFrut Rooms your home more healthful and enjoyable to THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
IN WASTE SPACES live in all year ’round. 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Line your attic with Celotex Standard And in years to come it pays for itself In Conade: Alexander Murray é¢Co.,Led., Monel 


Building Board and change waste space into . . 
6 s - many times over by preventing costly leakage SALES DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
a cool, pleasant playroom, a maid’s room, 


of furnace heat. Member of the National Building Industries Bureau 
For remodeling your attic, porches or 


or an extra bedroom. Celotex shuts scorch- 


ing sun’s rays out of your home. If your : me Reliable dealers can supply you with Celotex 
attic is too small for a room, just nail Celotex basement there is Celotex Standard Building Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath 


to the attic floor, and the whole house will 
be more comfortable. 


a CELOTEX 
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e+ TO BAGDAD AND BACK ee 


The Romantie Travel Book Extraordinary 


“The Book You Will Love to Read” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Three Hundred Pages 


of Enchantment 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood's 


Dreams 





Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 








When the breese of a joyful dawn blew 

In thes :tken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold. 

High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


—Tennyson Size, 6x 9 inches 





Price $6.00 Postpaid 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient 
Within its 300 Pages 





Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 
and 


a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


* |. . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barca, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 
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Read what these women 
say about Rinso 


“J don’t have to scrub or boil a thing,’” writes Mrs. J. 
Egan, 38 Glendale Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

“You ought to see how sweet and clean the wash 
comes out!"’ declares a St. Louis woman—Mrs. J. A. 
Davids of 4971 Robert Ave. 

<< And how the scrubless Rinso way saves theclothes,”’ 
says Mrs. J. H. Watson of 243 B St., Portland, Maine. 

“It’s like magic for dishes, too,”’ writes Mrs. E. F. 
Leach of 3202 K St., San Diego, Cal. 


You never saw such rich active suds! 


Rinso is all you need for tub or washer—no bar soaps, 
chips, powders, softeners. Cup for cup, it gives twice 
as much suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps—even in 
hardest water—because it’s granulated and compact. 
Recommended by the makers of 38 leading washers 
for safety and for whiter clothes. Rinso is great for 
dishes—and all cleaning. Get the BIG package. 


Guaranteed by the makers of LUX—Ler er Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Tie Sesiawa ebonized baby grand in a Colonia» 

Y interior designed by Allen Saal- 
burg. A Steinway of this size and power—at $1475—is 
an extraordinary value. Calculated on the basis of cost 
per year it is the most economical of all panos. It is the 
ideal instrument for the home. Its ebonized finish bar- 
monizes readily with any interior, and its size is such as to 
conserve floor space and still retain that beauty and breadth 


of tone which a true grand piano ought to have. 





« ° ° »” painted for the Steinway Collection by Boris Anisfeld. In 

Prelude in C Sharp Minor, this familiar Prelude Rachmaninoff b 
ring Russian theme to vivid realization. Its sombre chromatic progressions and its vivid moments of dramatic 
intensity distinguish it as one of the most brilliant and original of modern compositions. ... In commenting 
on his interpretive painting Mr. Anisfeld writes: “I saw in my imagination the four horsemen, famine, sick- 
ness, war and death.... After the havoc that they had wrought, comes peace, and life is started anew. 1 
interpreted this as maternity, which never ends, but goes on forever.” 

In a recent letter sent to Steinway and Sons, Sergei Rachmaninoff said: “I am very happy to have the oppor- 


as brought a stir- 


tunity of using your pianos for my concerts because I consider them to be perfect in every way.” 





The preferred piano among musicians 


everywhere 


+. yet well within your means 


IT IS SURELY significant that amid 
the countless musical issues, upon 
which scarcely two artists or critics 
seem to agree, the pre-eminence of 
the Steinway not only stands undis- 
puted, but actually gains in authority. 


More than a day was needed to 
achieve such an enviable standing 
all over the world. It has been built 
up by four generations of the Stein- 
way family on a foundation of fine 
craftsmanship and constant techni- 
cal improvement. Almost every ma- 
jor advance in piano design and con- 
struction since 1853 has been origi- 
nated by Steinway. 


To have produced an instrument 
so technically perfect—so eminently 
gratifying in tone, sonority and 
power that it has won virtually every 


STE 


NWAY 


noted musician from Liszt to Rach- 
maninoff—that is the achievement 
of the house of Steinway. 


The reputation born of this 
achievement has led too many 
people to believe that such an in- 
strument must of necessity be be- 
yond the reach of moderate means. 
As a matter of fact a Steinway may 
be purchased on unusually conve- 
nient terms. Being an instrument 
that assures a whole lifetime of per- 
fect service it is obviously the wisest 
choice from the standpoint of 
economy. 


A first payment of so little as 
$147.50 will place a Steinway Grand 
in your home at once and the balance 
may be distributed over a period of 
two years. Such conditions place 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 
within the means of almost every one. 

There are many sizes and models 
from which you may make your 
selection. But there is only one 
quality of Steinway. 


A new Steinway 
Upright piano can be bought for 


$875 


GRANDS $1475 and up 


plus transportation 


10% down balance in 


two years 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 








